Statement of Opposition to H.R. 207 
EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER © 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement I made in oppo- 
sition to H.R. 207, a bill which would 
further limit the liability of shipowners 
in accident cases, before the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee on Au- 
gust 15, 1961: 

STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J, MULTER, 
DEMOCRAT OF NEW YORK, BEFORE THE MER- 
CHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES COMMITTEE, 
U.S. House or REPRESENTATIVES, AuGuSsST 15, 
1961 
Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for 

granting me this opportunity to present my 

views in opposition to H.R. 207. 

H.R. 207 is a bill which would provide that 
claims arising under the admiralty or mari- 
time law against any ship for personal in- 
jury or death (except members of the crew) 
shall be determined without respect to or 
based upon any warranty of seaworthiness 
or breach thereof. 

On the surface, Mr. Chairman, this may 
sound like a fairly unimportant change in 
an obscure law. The effect of this change, 
however, is neither unimportant nor would 
it long remain obscure if the Congress passed 
this bill. This legislation would eliminate 
the protection of the shipowner’s traditional 


‘warranty of seaworthiness from all except 


seamen. 

The antiquated limitation of liability laws 
already prevent an adequate recovery by in- 
jured parties because of a limited fund made 
available to the victims of a marine disaster. 
The limiting language contained in the pro- 
verbial fine print on the back of a ticket 
further inhibits the right of recovery. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that com- 

nonsense dictates that the shipowner must 
stand behind the equipment used abroad a 
ship and—indeed—the ship itself. How can 
we say that he does not have to provide at 
least adequate safeguards in the operation 
of his business? What are we to do with 
those who suffer injuries as a result of the 
shipowner’s laxness or ignorance? Leave 
them to find their own remedies? Surely the 
Congress cannot condone this kind of solu- 
tion. Is it not more equitable that the loss 
sustained, when a person lawfully aboard a 
ship is injured by inadequate or defective 
equipment, should fall upon the shipowner 
than upon the injured party? 
H.R. 207 would make an inadequate law 
more reprehensible in its application by en- 
couraging shipowners and stevedoring com- 
panies to relax the high standards of care 
now imposed upon them by the doctrine of 
seaworthiness in port, and at sea. 

It appears, Mr. Chairman, that a change 
in the law such as that advocated by H.R. 207 
would benefit only the insurance companies 
by limiting the liability of the shipowners. 
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It seems clear that those who are termed 


“business invitees,” longshoremen, railroad 


workers, etc., are in the same category as 
crewmembers. They run the same risks as 
crewmembers and sometimes greater risks. 
Passengers also are exposed to risks while 


aboard ship and the shipowners cannot jus-. 


tifiably escape responsibility for accidents 
which occur as a result of unseaworthiness. 

The enactment of H.R. 207 would under- 
cut the present responsibilities which ship- 
owners must exercise with regard to those 
who are lawfully aboard their vessels, and I 
urge the committee to consider a revision of 
this whole antiquated body of law in the 
light of present maritime conditions and not 
take a step backward by reporting out 
H.R. 207. 


LaGuardia Memory Lingers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


| OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, several 


months ago, the Senator from [Illinois 


[Mr. Douctias] spoke to the annual La- 
Guardia Memorial Association luncheon 
in New York City. His brief remarks 
were a fine portrait of one of the most 
remarkable political leaders of our time, 
Fiorello LaGuardia. : 

I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
DovuG.as’ eulogy be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 


was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 


as follows: 
LAGUARDIA: St. GEORGE AND St. Vitus 
_ (By Senator Pau. H. Dovuc.ias of Illinois) 
The life of a politician is ordinarily writ- 
ten in water. He struts and frets his brief 
hour upon the stage and then, as ephemeral 
as the fruit fly, vanishes into the mists of 
time. Like the coral polyps, the more worthy 


_ of the species politician may indeed help to 


add their minute contribution to the rising 
island of civilization which slowly emerges 
from the sea, but rarely is this noticed for 
long. But compared with artists and au- 
thors, the politician is normally disparaged 
while alive and forgotten when dead. 

It is quite otherwise, however, with Fio- 
rello H. LaGuardia. He still seems vibrant- 
ly alive to the generation which knew him, 
and he is a living tradition to the youngsters 
who are pressing on behind us. Young men 
and women, and those not so young, remem- 
ber his reading the funnies to them over 
the radio during a newspaper strike. Men 
still fancy they see the mayor riding fire- 
trucks. He was a modern Haroun Al-Rashid 


exploring his Baghdad on the subway by 


— slipping into flophouses to see how 

the down-and-outers fared, inspecting gut- 
ters to find out if they had been cleaned, 
and rushing into police stations to see if 
New York’s finest were on the job. 


Various sociological explanations have been 
advanced to explain Fiorello LaGuardia’s suc- 
cess. He is said to have represented the 
eastern and urban outcroppings of American 
progressivism which had hitherto found its 
chief expression in the Midwest and- the 
West, and previously to have been much 
stronger in the countryside than in the cities. 
He is heralded as the John the Baptist of 
the New Deal, but he, unlike John, did not 
lose his head even though various Salomes 
may have danced for it. He is also said to 
have embodied the revolt of the newer immi- 
gration from southern and eastern Europe, 
notably the Italian and Jewish Americans, 
against the older immigrant strains from 
northern Europe. 

There is a great deal of truth in all of these 
explanations. I would even add another one. 
While most of the so-called native Ameri- 
cans were either holding themselves aloof 
from the rough and tumble of city politics 
in a sort of sterile disdain of the newer ele- 
ments, LaGuardia followed an essentially in- 
tegrating role in which he sought to make 
each and every group feel that it had an 
instrument to play in the orchestration of 
20th century democracy. 

LaGuardia was, in fact, a thoroughgoing 
progressive who believed that Government 
should be an instrument for human welfare. 
He believed in an investment in people. He 
fought for a greater equality of political and 
economic power so that all men and women 
might have enough power to be secure but 
not to have so much as to be able to oppress 
others. He was, therefore, a distributivist 
rather than a doctrinaire capitalist or So- 
cialist. 

But it is the warm, vivid, and admirable 
Fiorello that we love and not the sociological 
abstraction. LaGuardia was a chemical 
amalgam of many qualities. He was tender- 
heaterd and yet a hard-boiled political real- 
ist. He was implacably honest without the 
slightest touch of self-righteousness. He 
was brave as a lion with an effervescent ener- 
gy that was tireless. He had a high sense of 


the dramatic and loved to act out his part | 


on the center of the stage with the spotlight 
full upon him while his high-pitched voice 
squeaked out his political aria followed by 
an antiphonal in high chorus. He was in- 
deed a cross between St. George and St. 
Vitus. | 

LaGuardia took on everyone, politicians, 
the tinhorns, the private utilities, even the 
newspapers. He was the living embodiment 
of God’s angry man. And while his anger 
was sometimes misdirected, it generally went 
right straight to the mark. He gave to New 
York an administration which was honest, 
efficient, compassionate and completely un- 
afraid. 

The timid and ultragenteel continually 
criticized LaGuardia for his dramatic quali- 


_ties which they said were unbecoming in a 


public official. Dramatic he certainly was. 
He loved the center of the stage and always 
wanted the spotlight focused fully upon him. 
This was partly due to his Latin tempera- 
ment and his love of Verdi’s operas, which 
caused his arch-rival Al Smith, with some 
show of justice, to refer to him always as 
“Rigoletto.” 

But this love for the exaggerated gesture 
and act was also the tactic. of an 
honest politician, who without firm political 
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or newspaper support, was trying to break 
the sound barrier to the people of 


through 
his beloved city and to convince them that 


there were great wrongs to right and that 
Piorello H. LaGuardia was just the man to 
do it. 


revive ourselves in thinking 
political Sir Galahad. He 
all a quickened sense of living— 
wourageous living in noble causes, car- 
of course, with imperfections and 
uch circus hullabaloo, but with a 
success of intent and achievement. 
showed us that a politician can be down 
realistic yet completely honest, 
the underdogs yet considerate 


TRIBUTE TO ro LaGwannta 
As New York City enters upon a mayoralty- 


‘election year, we are pleased to be able to 


print a tribute to the late Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia by the distinguished US. Senator 
from Illinois, Pavut H. DovuGcias. 

A former member of Chicago’s city coun- 
ell, Mr. Doveras is familiar with big city 
government and the qualifications neces- 
sary for outstanding leadership in the ex- 
ecutive branch of city government. 

Senator Dovctias’ tribute was delivered 
at the annual luncheon meeting of the La- 
Guardia Memorial Association, an organ- 
ization formed by friends and governmental 
associates of the late mayor to perpetuate 
his ideals of honest, imaginative and respon- 
sive city government. 


The Greatest Speech of Our Century 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include an article by Henry 
J. Taylor entitled “The Greatest Speech 
of the Century,” which appeared in the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun on 
August 9, 1961: 

THe GREATEST SPEECH OF OuUR CENTURY 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 
- Probably the greatest American speech of 
our century was Gen. Douglas A. MacAr- 


Many men are full of good language 
are ghost writers, the playboys of the Web- 


ster world. But a truly great speech that 


requires not only superb language but great 
wisdom and great truth at a great moment 


from the heart of a great man. This is as 


far from ghost writing as $5 camera work is 
from Leonardo da Vinci. 

General MacArthur wrote this speech fly- 
ing in the Bataan from San Francisco to 
Washington to address the joint session the 
next day, and in longhand, much as Lincoln 
reportedly wrote the Gettysburg on 
an envelope aboard the train carrying him 
to immortality. 

He could compose it because he understood 
it. He spoke the truth because he knew it. 


And when he had finished what he had to. 


say—before the country’s elected representa- 
tives—he sat down. He snorted proper con- 
tempt for the TV time, as if time had any- 
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thing to do with intellect. He finished a 
half-hour early. 

This speaker’s great calling was liberty. 
Events full of terror and sorrow were at hand. 
Here was the needed reminder to his coun- 
trymen that the people who were in this war 
all the way were our men who ennobled the 
high, sharp Korean hills and lived on Heart- 
break Ridge every day. And died. 

Here was prophecy as revealing as a beacon 
light: the role of all southeast Asia in a 
predicted Soviet global plan to encircle West- 
ern Europe and the United States. 

Here was hope: the dedication that we 
will live in a world where those of us who are 
Americans can be proud; where the state- 
ment “civis Americanus sum” will command 
respect everywhere and the conviction that 
we are worthy to do so. 

Here was history tolling like an old and 
important bell: the mighty warning that 
mighty America, once having entered this 
major war, must not let it end in impasse 
because that would constitute defeat by the 
Sino-Soviet Communists and forever change 
the balance of power peroenous the entire 
free world. 

It was all spoken in less than 30 minutes 
and in 3,074 words. 

All servile intellectuals who turn to polit- 
ical speechwriting are essentially library 
mice and phrasemakers at best, who do their 
adagio on demand. Can you conceive for 
one moment of a great man being a ghost- 
writer? And may I remind such captive in- 
tellectuals that when General MacArthur 
was graduated from West Point in 1903 his 
grades were then, and remain today, the 
highest ever given. 

It is a roaring pity that General Mac- 
Arthur ever was sucked into even the fringes 
of politics through the back door, the side 
door, or any other door by his admirers, 


' for this was no place for him. His place 


was on the battlefield. With Lee, he was 
the greatest combat general ever born.of our 

earth, and indisputably the greatest 
field Commander among all Allied or Axis 
belligerents. 

No such scattered terrain, no such sweep of 
oceans, no comparable start on the heart- 
breaking pathway to victory, as was his from 
Pearl Harbor, ever faced a commander and 
his outnumbered forces since the first awful 
day of war in the history of the world. 

The clever and the quick may come and 
go, the schemers and the plotters may come 
and go, those whose idea of life is to push 
and bite may come and go, and the self- 
seekers and opportunists may come and go; 


but this man will live forever in the im-. 


perishable memory of a grateful and free 


Use of Telephone for Communist 
Propaganda 


EXTENSION REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ‘0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1961 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 


torial entitled “How Moscow Uses Phone 
To Embarrass Your Country,” published 
in the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News, of 
which James Ward is the editor, on Au- 
gust 6, 1961. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


August 16 


How Moscow Uses PHONE To EMBARRASS 
Your CountTRY 

One of the latest tricks of deception of 

the Communists is for a propagandist in 


“Moscow to pick up the telephone and call 


someone in the United States. The con- 
versation is taped, is translated with 
warped translation, and then the “doctored” 


. conversation is broadcast as a “news” arti- 


cle. 

At least three Mississippians have received 
such calls from a fellow named Sarkasov 
from Radio Moscow. They are Gov. Ross 


Barnett who was asked about jailing “free- 
‘dom riders,’’ Police Chief Murray Sills, of 


the Vicksburg Police Department, and the 
editor of the Jackson Daily News, both of 
whom were quizzed about the slanderous 
and erroneous propaganda issued by the 
NAACP that the Vicksburg trained police 
dogs were turned loose on women and chil- 
dren in Jackson during an attempted riot- 
ous demonstration in Jackson. 


The Radio Moscow call to the police chief 


and the editor came on April 11 and the 
Governor’s call a few weeks later. 
Since that time calls have been put 


through to State Department and Pentagon 


officials in Washington, including Air Force 
Secretary Zuckert, says Insider’s Newsletter. 

Public officials and fellow members of the 
press are always happy to cooperate with a 
bona fide member of the press who seeks to 
reflect accurately the events of the day. 
But it should be remembered that when 
Moscow calls there is a propagandist on the 
other end of the line. His interest is 
against the United States. : 

The technique of using these telephone 
calls for propaganda purposes was recently 
revealed in testimony on the Communists’ 
tactics of forging documents before the 
Subcommittee To Investigate the Adminis- 
tration of the Internal Security Act and 
Other Internal Security Laws of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

A portion of the testimony by Richard 
Helms, Assistant Director, Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, might be helpful to citizens 
who might receive a call from Moscow. 

The opening testimony by Mr. Helms dealt 
with “planted” articles in pro-Communist 
newspapers in Europe regarding the Algerian 
revolt. Obviously in an effort to capitalize 
on the political differences of the Challee 
revolt group and the Government of France 
to embarrass the United States, the accusa- 
tion was made that certain American Gov- 
ernment agencies, including the CIA and 
Defense Department, encouraged the revolt. 

Continuing testimony on this subject, Mr. 
Helms said: — 

“On Sunday, April 30, Radio Moscow again 


broadcast the tale (of the Algerian-French 


dispute) to North America in English and to 
Latin America in Spanish, while Tass re- 
peated it to Europe. In May the game con- 
tinued, with Radio Moscow broadcasting the 
lie all over again to Europe, Latin America, 
the Middle East, and this country, while Tass 
once more echoed the story to its European 
readers. Radio Moscow broadcast it to the 


Soviet Union, and Radio Sofia to listeners in 


Bulgaria. 
“At this point the Soviets added a new 


twist to the act. During the past 2 months | 


we have noted three calls directly from Ra- 
dio Moscow to American newspapers and one 
to a US. police station. The alleged purpose 
is to check factual details picked by the 
Soviets from the American press. The real 
purpose is to record the conversation on 
tape. During the call the Soviet voice reads 
into the record a paragraph or two of se- 
lected propaganda. The edited tape, includ- 
ing the propaganda message and the preced- 
ing American comment, is then used in Ra- 
dio Moscow broadcasts and Tass dispatches 
to make the propaganda sound like truth. 
This gambit was also used in support of the 
fraudulent claim that CIA supported Challe 


if 
t 
of all. Vivid, dramatic, and unafraid, New 
| York and the Nation will never be the same F ‘ 
because of him, and the change is all to the 
| good. God bless his memory. . 
| 
4 
a 
| . Search all others, read this masterpiece 
| again, and you will recall what I mean. 
| 
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and his colleagues. Radio Moscow recently 
telephoned the Washington Post and asked 
about a reference to the rumors in the 
Post’s ‘Letters to the Editor.’ On the 5th of 
May an embellished version of the call was 
broadcast by Radio Moscow to Soviet 
listeners. The Soviets had perverted to their 
own purposes the standard Western practice 
of checking local sources.” 

Senator KeaTInc. Are ht going into that 
more fully? I want to ask you a question 
or two about that. 

Mr. HELMs. Yes. 

Senator Keatinec. In other words, the let- 
ter to the editor was presumably planted by 
Communist sources? 

Mr. Heuos. It turned out, sir, in this case, 
that the letter apparently was a bona fide 
letter to the editor, but the caller simply 
took this letter, read it back over the tele- 
phone and added a couple of paragraphs of 


what the Soviets wanted to say about the 


letter. 


Now the man on the other end of the line — 


was talking at length, and when they got 
the whole conversation together on the tape, 
they had what they wanted. They could add 
their insertion while translating into Russian 


_ the American’s quotation of the letter. 


Senator Keatinc,. When they reproduced 
it, they put in their own additions as to 
what was in the letter in the Post and those 
additions were not in fact, in the letter? 

Mr. HEeLMs. It wasn’t quite that way, Sen- 
ator. 

As I understand it, this was a question of 
the correspondent for Radio Moscow calling 
someone at the Post. 

Senator EKratInc. Was it the local corre- 
spondent or did the call come from Moscow? 

Mr. Heums. It was a telephone call from 
Radio Moscow. This is as I understand it: 
They got hold of a man on the Post whose 
name is Gritz. He has to do with their 
world affairs section, and they simply said 
“Did this letter’—you know, they read it 
back—“appear in the Post?” The Post’s 
man said, “Yes,” and “What is this all 
about?” and they had a conversation. In 


the course of the conversation, the Radio 


Moscow man began to put in his propaganda 
twist, so that when this whole thing was 
recozxded on a tape you had a fellow on the 
Post who was taken advantage of and he 
didn’t know what the object of this exercise 
was. 

Senator KEATING. He didn’t know his con- 
versation was being recorded? 

Mr, Hetms. He didn’t. And when actually 
they broadcast, they said his name was Green, 
whereas I am told it is Gri He was a 
perfectly decent fellow being made a fell 


guy. 
Senator KEeaTInc. Proceed Mr. Helms. 
Mr. Hetms. The Challe slander shows four 
of the tricks used by the Soviets to nurse 


 @ little plant into a big lie. One is to 


print a local or planted rumor as a news 
article, using both bloc and free world 
papers as outlets. Another is to lend the 
tale a seeming authenticity by replaying 
through bloc media stories attributed to the 
Western press. A third device is the alle- 
gation that the current Soviet charges are 
proven by secret Western documents—docu- 
ments that do not even exist as forgeries. 


The fourth trick is the tape-recorded tele- 


phone call. 

The three Mississippians called by Radio 
Moscow didn’t give the propagandist much 
elbow room for its tape recording. The 
Vicksburg chief told him where to go and 
hung up; the editor said he couldn’t under- 
stand Sarkasov’s language and the Governor 
answered only a few questions sketchily. 

It is interesting to note that all three 
Mississippians were questioned about inci- 
dents created by both CORE and the NAACP, 
two outfits which are with knowledge or out 
of stupidity playing into the hands of the 
Soviet Union. 

Having undergone this experience, we can 
suggest a few possibilities in case Moscow 
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calls: 1. You can’t understand: 2. Hang up 
on him (this will give the oversea operator 
fits, for the Russian will be persistent); 
3. Tell him the latest Mickey Mouse episode 
you’ve seen and laugh in his face. (Mickey 
Mouse has been banned in Russia.) 

Regardless of what you say, it will prob- 
ably be used against the United States. He 
is calling for eS purposes, you 
know. 


Preservation of Virginia Shoreline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1961 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, my 
esteemed colleagues the Honorable 
WaYNE N. ASPINALL, chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and the Honorable FrRANCcEs P. BoL- 
‘TON, have taken a leading role in an ef- 
fort to prevent development from spoil- 
ing the beautiful shoreline immediately 
across from historic Mount Vernon in 
my northern Virginia district. 


To both these fine friends I have per-: 


sonally expressed my deep appreciation 
and the appreciation of all those I have 
the honor to represent who share my 
pride in the home of the Father of our 
Country, George Washington. 

Today I received a copy of a letter 
written by a lady living in Iowa, who ex- 
presses most eloquently the sentiments 
of thousands of our countrymen 
throughout the Nation. I believe this 
sentiment makes it incumbent upon the 
Members of this body to take the neces- 
sary legislation to preserve the shore- 
line there. 

I deem it a pleasure to include Miss 
Anderson’s letter in full so that all my 
colleagues may know her sentiments on 
this vital matter: 

Iowa Crry, Iowa, 

August 2, 1961. 
THE MOUNT VERNON LADIES ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNION, 
Mount Vernon, Va. 

Dear LADIES OF THE MOUNT VERNON ASSO- 
CIATION: Thank you for sending so promptly 
the postal card views of Mount Vernon re- 
cently ordered, and the inclusion of the copy 
of the 1861 sketch of the mansion, which I 
did not have and am pleased to add to my 
collection. 

This acknowledgment is only incidental to 
what I am prompted to write. The informa- 
tion appearing in the news within the last 
week is very disturbing—to put it mildly—to 
those of us who have such deep feeling of 
interest and respect for the mansion of 
Mount Vernon, restored through the efforts 
of your association as a national shrine; 
its beautiful location, including the outlook 


‘across the Potomac River, the view that is in 


danger of being defaced and despoiled of 
its natural beauty by unsightly industry. I 
have reference to the proposed erection of a 


sewage plant on the Maryland shore directly 


opposite Mount Vernon, in sight of the man- 
sion. We had heard nothing of this proposal 
until about a week ago, when we saw brief 
mention of it, and then, a detailed account, 
by Jack Wilson, of the Iowa Des Moines Reg- 


ister’s Washington bureau, appearing in | 


that newspaper’s Sunday issue of July 30. 

And we cannot refrain from expressing our 

views on the matter. | 
When we think of the efforts through the 
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years—from its beginning in Miss Ann 
Pamela Cunningham’s determination to save 
the mansion from destruction, for posterity, 
and the continued efforts of all your loyal 
association members to on her work, 
and all the funds solicited and acquired to 
accomplish this purpose, expended in re- 
storing to its present charm and delight the 


mansion that was the home of George and 


Martha Washington on the banks of their 
Potomac River, with its pleasing surround- 
ings, including the tranquil scene across the 
river, appearing much as it was in the days | 
of this owner—a patriotic shrine for all cit- 
izens to visit and enjoy, it stuns us to hear 
of this proposal to deface the landscape in 
this manner. Is there no spot of natural 
scenic beauty in these United States that is . 
safe from the encroaching hands of modern 
progress? The “demon” progress, as one of 
my favorite travel-book authors terms it. 
Why does it happen that the Washington 
Suburban Sanitary District Commission 
should pick that particular spot on the entire 
length of the Potomac River for its unsightly 
project—with sinister purpose? It seems as 
though there is nothing of concern in the 
minds of many citizens—certainly not a pa- 
triotic thought—except monetary gain. 

We notice in the newspaper account men- 
tion of an alternate site down the river 
which your association jointly with the Citi- 
zens Committee on Natural Resources, and 
the National Park Service, are recommend- 
ing, with your reasons stated for its being 
a more suitable location very much to the 
point. The location for this project can be 
changed. It is most certain the location of 
Mount Vernon cannot. Once the view is 
defaced, it is lost, irrevocably. Similar de- 
struction in our own State makes us fully 
sympathetic. 

We have enjoyed so much our visits to 
Mount Vernon, to see and admire the re- 
stored mansion— the home as 
George and Martha Washington lived in it, 
and we hope to see it again—with view un- 
spoiled. 

We are making our protests known to our 
Iowa Congressmen, and to the sponsors of 
the bills to declare the area opposite Mount 
Vernon on the Potomac a national park 
area, urging their utmost efforts to save it 
from despoilation, and we sincerely hope so 


many other citizens will take like action that 


there will be a landslide of protests in sup- 
port of your efforts to save the view for 
Mount Vernon, resulting in success. 

We trust this message may be brought to 
the attention of Mrs. Frances Botton, Ohio 
vice regent of the Mount Vernon Ladies 
Association, that she may know of our earn- 
est interest. We note that she is also a 
Representative from Ohio, and the President 
of the Accokeek Foundation—the group of 
local residents that sponsored the initial 
fight to save the view. 

Please pardon the length our our protest. . 
We feel so strongly on the matter. I speak 


for my sisters and myself—three of us. 


Very sincerely, 
Miss DELVENA ANDERSON. 


The Foreign Aid Program—Effect of 
Imports on American 
lutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


‘ OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1961 
Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the Order 


of Ahepa, the American Hellenic Educa- 
tional Progressive Association, is this 


: 
- 
z 
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week holding its 39th annual supreme 
convention at Miami Beach, Fla., where 
approximately 10,000 American Hellenes 
are gathering for the week-long meect- 
ing. Many of my constitutents of 
Hellenic tradition from Connecticut are 
attending. I wish them well at the con- 
vention and urge them to take effective 
action on civic, charitable, and public 
affairs programs which are a significant 
part of their work. 

A few weeks ago, the Greek American 
Progressive Association held its 38th an- 
niversary national convention in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Mr. Stavros Panagioto- 
‘poulos Pagios, district governor of 
GAPA for the 1lith district which in- 
cludes the State of Connecticut, sub- 
mitted to me several resolutions passed 
at the convention which are noteworthy 
and of national importance, and I ask 
unanimous consent that they be inserted 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

‘TWENTY-THIRD NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
GREEK-AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE ASSOCIATION 
(GAPA) (A Crvic, RELIGIOUS AND FRATERNAL 
ORGANIZATION OF GREEK-AMERICANS) 
Whereas, the foreign aid program was 

formulated in 1947 with the principle pur- 

pose being to repair the ravages of World 

War II and to promote a swift recovery to 

Europe and other nations; and 
Whereas as years passed, other purposes of 

foreign aid became evident such as raising 
the standard of living in certain areas of the 
world, and to halt the spread of communism 
and offset the drive by Communist Russia to 
make inroads in certain Asian and African 
countries by Communist aid to these certain 
countries; and 

Whereas today, the many crises throughout 
the world, makes it more significant that the 
free nations of the world use every power in 
their command to hold firm and to give such 
aid to free and undeveloped nations as may 
be necessary to protect the position of the 
free world in its gigantic battle with the 
Communist nations, be it 

Resolved, by the delegates to the National 
Convention of Greek-American Progressive 
Association on July 18, 1961, that the Con- 
gress of the United States enact a Foreign 
Aid bill in this session of Congress; and that 
copies of this resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to the leaders 
of both Houses of onerane. 


TWENTY-THIRD CONVENTION OF 
GREEK-AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE ASSOCIATION, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., RESOLUTION URGING 
Support or Stupy or IMPACT oF IMPORTS ON 
US. INDUSTRY AND LABOR 


Whereas, approximately 30 industries are 
seriously affected by imports from foreign 
countries which have harmed said industries 
and the workers employed therein, 

Whereas, said imports have affected indus- 
tries and labor in many sections of the 
United States; and 

Whereas there is pending in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, Senate joint resolution (S.J. Res. 25) 
providing that the President appoint a com- 
mission to study the impact of imports on 
— economy of the United States of America, 

it 

Resolved by the delegates to the National 
convention of Greek-American Progressive 
Association duly assembled on the 18th day 
of July 1961, That both major political par- 
ties endorse Senate Joint Resolution 25 re- 
quiring said study of the impact of imports 
on the economy of the United States and that 
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copies of the resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the leaders of 
both Houses of Congress. 


RESOLUTION URGING a LIBERAL IMMIGRATION 
AND REFUGEE LAW 

Whereas, for many years both political par- 

ties have contained a plank in their plat- 


forms urging a more liberal immigration and 


refugee laws, and 

- Whereas a more concerted effort for en- 
actment of such liberal laws must be made, 
be it 

Resolved, by the delegates to the National 
convention of GAPA duly assembled, on the 
18th day of July 1961, that the supreme 
lodge of GAPA prepare a concise and effec- 
tive statement on why said immigration and 
refugee laws should be amended and lib- 
eralized consistent with the party platforms 
of both major political parties; and that 


copies of this resolution be sent to the 


President and the leaders of both Houses of 
the Congress of the United States. 


America Must Not Fail Her Fighting Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of . California. Mr. 

Speaker, the following letter, addressed 
to the gentlemen of the Congress of the 
United States, was forwarded to me by 
one of my constituents: 
. I find it necessary to attempt to bring to 
the attention of the Congress the disturbed 
feelings of men like myself, who may be 
asked to return to duty with the Armed 
Porces. 

Our Nation has been advised by the Presi- 
dent, that we must be prepared to answer 
the call of our country, to defend the prin- 
ciples for which our ancestors fought so hard 
to preserve. In the past, these calls have 
been unselfishly answered by Americans from 
all walks of life. In the past, however, our 
men could go to do battle in foreign lands, 
secure in the knowledge that the welfare of 
their loved ones was in capable and dedi- 


cated hands. No longer does this mutual 


reliance and trust exist. 


A fighting man is being asked to face. 
perils and hardships knowing that the Gov- 


ernment officials are not waging the same 
war as that to which they send him. 

A serviceman must read of the violations 
against the peace and safety of his fellow 
citizens within their own borders, when they 


find it necessary to board a commercial 


airliner. 
He is asked to do battle with one country, 


while his Government is giving $460 million . 


aid to an ally of that country through the 
United Nations. 

He is asked to leave the protection of his 
family to an administartion which has in its 
Tanks proponents of the idea to admit Red 
China to the U.N. and extend recognition 
to Outer Mongolia, one of the oldest Com- 
munist puppets. 

He is told he must fight to stem the tide 
of communism, while the State Depart- 
ment and the Pentagon are discrediting or 
abolishing anti-Communist films and train- 
ing programs for our citizens and service- 
men. 

He must be prepared to bear arms against 
a heavily armored foe while his government 
accepts gross violations against our sov- 
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ereignty from the dictator of a small island 
off our coast. 

He must be prepared to subject himself 
to attack by nuclear weapons of the enemy, 
which they may at this very moment be 
testing and improving, while his own gov- 
ernment refuses to recognize the deceit of 
that enemy and the danger of continuing 
@ nuclear test ban. 

He is told by his statesmen that he must 


defend to the death our constitutional re- 


publican form of government, while a Social- 
ist-dominated executive branch attempts 
every means possible to conduct business 
without consulting the elected representa- 
tives of the people. 

He is called upon to sacrifice, while the 
Secretary of Commerce is issuing export li- 
censes for the sale of farm products, which 
are subsidized by the American taxpayer, to 
Communist nations at 25 percent below the 
cost American users pay for them. 

Are these the conditions under which the 
Members of Congress would send the young 
of our Nation off to war? 

Never in the history of this Nation has 
America asked the young to risk their lives 
without giving them the peace of mind and 
pride of Nation, drawn from the realization 
that the people and the Congress had unity 
of purpose and trust in God and that they 
were taking every step and making every 
sacrifice to ensure the defeat of the enemy 
and his poisoned philosophies. 

Gentlemen of the Congress, unless these 
situations are completely and undeniably 
rectified, and unless similar wrongs are 
avoided in the future, the morale and in- 
spiration of the American fighting man will 
be greatly impaired. His courage and dedi- 
cation to duty will lack the necessary foun- 
dation to bear the burden of the weight of 
battle. 7 
The U.S. fighting man has never failed 
America. The Congress must take every step 
nec to insure that America does not. 
fail her fighting men. 

You have your weapons, gentlemen. Do 
you have the stomach to use them? You're 
expecting our servicemen to use theirs! 

| JOHN A. HOULIHAN. 
SANTA Maria, CALIF. 


“Third Giant” Vexing Soviet? 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the prog- 
ress of the West European nations for 
coordinating into an economic commu- 
nity, represents, from all signs, a forward 
step for the involved nations, individually 
and collectively. As well, it strengthens 
the free world effort to withstand: the 
economic pressures of communism. 

Obviously, Khrushchev recognized this 
fact. Consequently, the Communists are 
engaging in multipronged efforts to break 
up the Western community. 

Recently, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor published an article entitled “Third 
Giant Vexing Soviets?” 

Reflecting the significance of greater 
unification of Western Europe as an eco- 
nomic bloc—not only for their own pur- 
poses, but also as a bulwark against the 
outspreading of communism—I ask 
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unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

THIRD GIANT VEXING SOVIETS? 

WasHINcton.—Soviet Premier Nikita S. 
‘Khrushchev was making another major 
speech in Moscow aimed at undermining the 
Western alliance at almost the moment that 
’ Secretary of State Dean Rusk was reporting 
to President Kennedy that he was encour- 
aged about the unity and solidarity of the 
NATO alliance. 

In his third speech in a week Premier 
Khrushchev pointedly warned that if the 
West unleashed a war the Soviets would deal 


crushing blows against Allied bases | ie 
by Premier Khrushchev. 


Europe. 

At this moment officials who had accom- 
panied Secretary Rusk to his European con- 
ferences were reporting encouraging signs 
that the NATO forces in Western Europe 
could be built up to 30 divisions, that con- 
tingency planning on moves in a Berlin 
blockade was underway, and that France— 
previoulsy a holdout—had agreed that nego- 
tiations with Moscow would be useful later 
this year. — 

Premier Chradches added a new note in 
his latest speech—made at a Soviet-Ruma- 
nian frendship meeting in the Kremlin— 
when he seemed to stake Soviet prestige on 
the Berlin issue, declaring the German issue 
is “a question of the struggle for the ac- 
knowledgement of our greatness.” 

In a typical act, Premier Khrushchev em- 
phasized his point by shaking his fist and 
shouting loudly to his audience. 


Actually, many Washington officials be- | 


lieve. that Premier Khrushchev, for all his 
bombast, is worried about the growing unity 
and prosperity of Western Europe. If West- 
ern Europe would find the will to match 
its current prosperity with equal military 
power, it would constitute a power base 
equal to that of the Soviet Union. 


ON DEFENSIVE? 


Mr. Khrushchev may believe that, with 
U.S. help, Western Europe will Secome this 
third giant in world power within 10 years. 
This may be why he is throwing his weight 
about and hurling threats now—to persuade 


the Western Powers to sign agreements over 


Berlin which will anchor and preserve Mos- 
cow’s hold on that portion of Europe it now 
occupies. 

In short, he may wish to nail down the 
“status quo” in the satellite (and East Ger- 
man) areas before the attraction and ex- 
ample of a prosperous Western Europe has 
its deteriorating impact on these areas. 

BERLIN GUARANTEES 

The Khrushchev speech, noted carefully 
by President Kennedy and his advisers, was 
@ mixture of warnings and appeals but was 
not considered to represent any notable 


change in the Soviet position on the Berlin — 


issue. 

The Soviet Prémier did seem, however, to 
spell out a little further the possible Soviet 
“guarantees” on Berlin, through the value to 
be placed on various phases remained prob- 
lematical. 

He recalled that he had specified earlier 
- in the week that any Soviet-German peace 
treaty would include the West’s access rights 
to West Berlin. 

“The Soviet Union has rights to West 
Berlin. - 

“The Soviet Gnten has no intention to 
change the mode of life of West Berlin,’’ Pre- 
mier Khrushchey continued. “Nobody’s 
prestige will suffer. 

“We agree to recognize West Berlin as a 
free city and to provide it has free contact 
with the outside world. We want to protect 
it with sound international guarantees, and 
the four powers could be the guarantors.” 
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NEGOTIATION SEEN 

Meanwhile, at the White House Secretary 
Rusk, reporting to President Kennedy, told 
newsmen that “we can expect a negotiation” 
on Berlin. On the question of timing and 
the contents of the negotiation, however, 
Mr. Rusk said that British Foreign Secretary 
Lord Home had put it well when he said: 

“When you are playing a game like this, 
you do not show your cards in advance.” 

The United States, it was made clear, hopes 


that the Berlin problem can be solved by | 


normal peaceful procedures, but it realizes 
that Moscow’s aims concerning Berlin are 
quite different from those ‘of the West. 

Some U.S. observers noted a contrast be- 
tween the intentionally calm treatment 
given Berlin by President Kennedy at his 
weekly press conference and the tough talk 
The Washington 
hope is that the observing world will draw 
its own conclusions as to who is being bel- 
ligerent, the most dangerous, and, actually, 
the most irresponsible. 

U.S. BASES FELT 


Premier Khrushchev told his audience that 
when Italian Premier Amintori Fanfani had 
informed him that Italy had missiles hid- 
den in orange groves, and when the Greek 
Ambassador to Moscow had said that surely 
the Soviets would never attack the Acropolis, 
he had replied: “Bombs cannot choose. If 
we are attacked, I will order an attack against 
all bases.” 

The Soviet Premier seemed concerned that 
the West was still wedded to the policy of 
“rolling back communism.” The real reason 
the Western Powers opposed a German set- 
tlement, he said, is to be found in their 
ambition to take over East Germany and 
eventually destroy the Communist move- 
ment. 

‘Perhaps his main worry concerning his 
satellite empire came to the surface here. 

“The capitalist countries cannot impose 
their philosophy, their way of life on us, can- 
not force the Socialist countries to turn 
back,’’ Mr. Khrushchev said. 


Plight of the Glass Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
glass industry has always had a special 
significance for the portion of Maryland 
which I represent. In the 18th century 
some of the finest glassware ever made 
in America was produced by John Fred- 
erick Amelung at his New Bremen works 


near Frederick,Md. Examples of his art . 


are preserved at the Metropolitan Muse- 
um in New York, at Mount Vernon, at 
the Maryland Historical Society and the 
Historical Society of Frederick County. 
For economic reasons, the Amelung en- 
terprise did not survive into the 19th 
century. 

It is not without significance that my 
distinguished predecessor, the late Fred- 


erick N. Zihlman had begun his career 


as a glassworker and a member of the 
glassworkers’ union. His election to 


seven terms as a Republican Member of 


the House of Representatives reflect the 
high esteem in which his craft and his 
union have traditionally been held in 
the Sixth Congressional District. 
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Recently the Washingtoli Post noted 
that one of our established glass facto- 
ries, the Cumberland Glass Co., is clos- — 
ing its doors. The article which was 
printed in connection with the remarks 
of our colleague, Representative JOHN - 
H. Dent of Pennsylvania, in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorpD of July 27 stated: 

The Cumberland Glass Co., Maryland’s last 
producers of hand-made glass, will douse its 
white-hot fires for the last time. 


For further comment on the plight of 
the glass industry I append dan interest- 
ing letter that I have received from H. 
B. McCoy, president of the Trade Rela- 
tions Council for the United States, Inc. 


While all of Mr. McCoy’s opinions may 


not be universally shared, I feel that it is 
a candid and sincere comment of value 
in comprehending all the problems of 
the glass industry: 
TRADE RELATIONS COUNCIL, 

Washington, D.C., August 1, 4961. 
Hon. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. MATHIAS: The closing down of 
the Cumberland Glass Co. has received a 
great deal of publicity in area newspapers. 
According to the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, the principal reason for the closing 
of this plant is the inability of the manage- 
ment to recruit an adequate staff of trained 
glassworkers: This is only part of the story. 

During my career in the Department of 
Commerce, I had the opportunity to observe, 
in a detailed manner, the affairs of the hand- 
blown and pressed glassware industry. It 
has been a declining industry for over 20 
years. The decline began in the late 1930’s 
when U.S. import duties on these products 
were reduced substantially by a trade agree- 
ment. The lower tariff rates not only re- 
sulted in an increasing volume of imports 
(except during the war) but depressed 
domestic price levels to the point where 
domestic factories could not compete with 
the imports. As you know, plants making 
this type glassware folded up not only in 
Maryland but in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
OChio, and elsewhere. I recall visiting some 
plants some years ago where, with the per- 
mission of the owners, the workers banded 
together in a cooperative to produce glass- 
ware on their own account. The worker 
groups borrowed money to finance their fac- 
tory expenses, produced a quantity of glass- 
ware, and then offered their products at auc- 
tion for whatever they would bring. The 
money received was used to pay off their 
debts and the balance was divided pro rata 
among the workers. A considerable number 
of glassworkers were able to earn a bare 
subsistence by this method for a period of 
time. 

The closing of the Cumbértana plant is 
attributable only incidentally in the news- 
paper account to imports and competition 
from machine-made glassware. As in many 
other consumer products, there is assumed 
to be direct competition between the custom 
or handmade products and so-called ma- 
chine-made products. Actually this com- 
petition is more apparent than real. Those 
who buy mass-produced machine-made prod- 
ucts, for one or more reasons, are generally 
not very interested in the handmade quality 
lines. If imports of handmade glassware 
had never interfered with the domestic mar- 
ket, it is probable that the domestic hand- 
blown products would have enjoyed a con- — 
stant if not increased sale. 

It is my guess that with the greatly in- 
creased per capita income in this country, 
the handmade glassware industry, without 
damaging foreign competition, would be in 
a relatively prosperous situation today. I 
believe it is a fact that as domestic produc- 
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tion has disappeared, the prices of imported © 


handmade products in this market are in- 
creasing. This has been the situation in 
other products where imports have largely 
or completely displaced the domestic indus- 
try 


Those who have passionately supported 
the trade agreements program, and are now 
advocating an all-out free trade policy for 
this country, will point to the Cumberland 
Glass Co. as a victim, not of import com- 
petition, but of inability to find trained 
workers willing to work for the wages this 
industry can afford to pay. The argument 
is also advanced that an industry such as 
this is marginal, has not and probably can- 
not be further mechanized, is a high cost 
and an uneconomic utilization of 

It is said that by abandoning 
glassware market to imports, we ad- 
vance the interest of our foreign policy, pro- 
vide consumers with lower prices, and force 
both capital and labor into more desirable 
economic activities. The Cumberland region 
has long been a surplus labor area. If there 
were either existing or prospective other in- 
dustrial and business activities in Cumber- 
land that could in a reasonable time absorb 
the economic loss incurred through the clos- 
ing of the Cumberland Glass Co., perhaps 
there would not be much concern, at. least 
locally, about the sacrifice of domestic jobs 
to promote full employment abroad of hand- 
_ craft workers. The older glassblowers at the 
Cumberland plant will probably retire any- 
way, but the younger workers will be on the 

street until they find other employment. 
As an official of the National Production 
Authority during the Korean war, I was in- 
- volved in the administration of an amend- 

ment to the Revenue Act which granted ac- 
celerated depreciation (5 years) for new pro- 
duction facilities designed to expand our na- 
tional output in many industries. Another 
glass manufacturer was awarded accelerated 
depreciation for its plant in Cumberland. 
The economic and employment situation in 
Cumberland was one of the factors influenc- 
ing the Government’s decision to provide this 
tax incentive for location of the plant in 
Cumberland. You are aware, of course, that 
imports of flat glass have been substantially 
increasing during the past few years. In a 
recent decision, the U.S. Tariff Commission 
found that the domestic industry was in- 
jured by imports of sheet glass but divided 
on the question of injury with respect to 
another type of flat glass. As I recall, the 
Cumberland plant produces plate glass. This 
product is also, I believe, vulnerable to low- 
cost import competition, especially from 
European sources. Since 1934, through trade 
agreements, U.S. import duties on plate glass 
have been substantially reduced. The ad- 
ministration appears to disregard or bypass 
the safeguards for domestic industry in the 
Trade Agreements Act. In the event that 
imports of competitive plate glass should 
reach levels that would adversely affect the 
operations of the Cumberland plant, there 
is little hope that the Government would 
take any action either to reduce existing 
or to limit future imports. 

The glassblowers and their union policies 
have, to some degree, contributed to the 
situation in this industry. The glassblow- 
ers union, one of the oldest craft unions in 
this. country, has been generally successful 
year after year in bargaining for higher 
wages. When the industry began to lose 
ground against imports years ago, with em- 
ployment decreasing in the factories, the 
skilled workers could not very well be 
blamed, if they did so, for restricting ap- 
prenticeship. Also, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that young men would not be attracted 
to apprenticeship in this craft if they know 
anything at all about what was happening 
to the industry. I am not critical of the 
workers’ desire for and success in obtaining 
the wage levels they enjoy. I wonder if the 
workers have been equally diligent and ag. 
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gressive in actions to protect their jobs. In 
any event, it would hardly be expected that 
any American labor union would have been. 
willing to accept wages which would make 
its industry competitive with plants abroad 
when the foreign wages are only a fraction 
of the domestic rate. 

Although never admitted, I know for a 
fact that the officials in Government respon- 
sible for the trade agreement program have 
always considered the hand-blown glass in- 
dustry, among others, as expendable “in the 
national interest.” Government officials 
never had the courage of their convictions 
to warn both management and employees of 
this attitude toward their industry. In- 
stead, the Government has _ consistently 
maintained that reductions of import duties 
under the Trade Agreements Act has not 
been responsible for the problems of this 
industry, but rather that these problems 
arise from a variety of internal factors in 
the domestic industry. The hand-blown 
glass industry will not entirely disappear 
from the American scene. Firms here and 
there will maintain production of high- 
quality, custom-made specialties either at a 
profit or purely for prestige reasons regard- 
less of profit or loss. There is considerable 
production of glassware for technical uses 
which requires skilled glassworkers. Per- 
haps some of the workers in the Cumberland 
Glass Co. might find employment in these 
pursuits although they would probably have 
to leave Cumberland. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. B. McCoy, President. 


Retraining: One Step in Answering Em- 
ployment Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS — 


| OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the Saturday, August 12, issue 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch carried 
an editorial commenting on the problems 
and possibilities of retraining as an an- 
swer to the unemployment situation we 
face in our society. This editorial 
covers one of the areas studied by the 
Republican policy committee’s “Opera- 
tion Employment,” an investigation of 
the problems and successes that the 
dynamism of the American economy has 
brought to this country. The points 
which the editorial makes are sound; 
viewed in the broader context of situa- 
tion as discussed in “Operation Employ- 
ment,” it makes a constructive addition 
to the thought that has been given to 
the question of employment and unem- 
ployment. 

This editorial points out, as did an 
article which I inserted in the Rercorp 
earlier—‘“The Hard Realities of Retrain- 
ing,” Fortune magazine, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp pages 11366-11368, July 10, 
1961—that the retraining road is not 
easy. They point out the hurdles which 
must be cleared before progress can be 
made in this phase of our efforts to 
overcome the employment problems 
which our dynamic economy has 
created. I should like to place this St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch editorial in the 
Recorp at this point: 


THE USES OF RETRAINING 


The administration’s plan for retraining 
unemployed workers has received committee 
approval in both Houses of Congress and 
enjoys good prospects of passage at the cur- 
rent session. We look for constructive results 
if it is given a fair trial. And fairness, in 
turn, demands that it must be accepted for 
what it is: not a cheap instant panacea, 
but a form of education, which to acquire 
substance, requires money, time and 
patience, 

Even before a federally backed retraining 
program for the jobless generally has been 
enacted, much less put into application, the 
idea is being disparaged in some quarters 
because it has not worked overnight mira- 
cles where those have been attempted. Ar- 
mour & Co.’s retraining program at Okla- 
homa City and the Belgian Government’s 
attempt to retrain displaced miners in the 
Borinage district have been cited as evidence 
that relatively little can be expected. 

Whether or not these were fair tests may 
be judged in part from the fact that only 
$265 a man was invested in the Belgian ex- 
periment and $150 in the Armour program. 
Reeducation for productive work can hardly 
be expected to come that cheaply. The Ar- 
mour effort suffered from the further faults 
that nearly two-thirds of the applicants 
were rejected as untrainable—a shockingly 
casual approach, in the view of the US. 
Office of Vocational! Rehabilitation—and the 
relatively few who were given retraining 
were cast adrift on a distressed labor market 
without any attempt to find them new jobs. 

Retraining will do little enough, indeed, 
if it begins with the defeatist attitude that 
most displaced workers are unretrainable and 
ends by doing nothing to put the retrained 
workers back into productive use. The Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation itself is a shin- 
ing example of how much can be done, even 
under adverse circumstances. 

It deals only with the physically or men- 
tally handicapped, and resists regarding any 
worker as untrainable. It has retrained 
more than 1,200,000 workers in the past 41 
years, and placed 3 out of every 4 in jobs. 
But it spends about $2,000 to counsel, train, 
and place one person, and works on the 
practical assumption that the kind of work 
it is attempting takes a lot of time. What 
this agency has done with the physically or 
mentally handicapped, surely other agencies 
may accomplish with workers not so handi- 
capped. 

Technological displacement of workers, 
principally by automation, is already a ma- 


jor national problem and shows every evi- 


dence of becoming a still larger one as time 
goes on. There are many ways of cushion- 
ing the shock but the one means of conserv- 
ing these sinews of the labor force for con- 
tinued and’ growing national productiveness 
is retraining. 

Let us not expect too much too fast and 
become discouraged because it does not hap- 
pen. Let us accept retraining for what it is. 
That should not be too hard to do in a 
Nation long committed to the ideal of uni- 
versal education. The going will be slow and 
costly, there will be disappointments and 
setbacks—but what is achieved will be solid, 
and there is no acceptable alternative. 


That Sinking Feeling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1961. 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the weekly newspapers in my district, the 
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Snohomish County Tribune, published 


an editorial in its July 27, 1961, issue. 
that I believe will interest Members of © 


Congress who feel, as I do, that the Gov- 
ernment should not spend beyond its 
income. 
The editorial foiiows: 
Six MontTHs—S1x BILLION 


A fact that should give every taxpayer of 
slightly conservative stripe a sinking feeling 
in the pit of the stomach is that the Kennedy 
administration has managed, in the course 
of only 6 months, to run up a deficit of $6 
billion dollars. At least, reliable adminis- 
tration officials are predicting that is how far 
in the hole we will be as a result of spend- 
ing this year. 

We are trying to spend our way out of a 
recession. At the same time we are trying 
to spend our way to peace in the world. We 
have our doubts that this is a wise or safe 
course. What if our billions fail to put our 


unemployed back to work or establish any 


more peaceful a condition in the world than 
we now have? Will it take a deficit of $8 
billion next year; and $10 billion the next? 

Can it be that the world will be plunged 
into war if our defense expenditure and for- 
eign aid outlay are not increased by $2 or 
$3 billion? Will the country pitch back 
into a 1929 depression if our domestic 
spending isn’t upped by a billion or so? We 
are yet to be convinced that there isn’t 
enough waste in our $40 billion defense ef- 
fort to lop off from unessential areas the 
money needed to keep our war machine up 
to date. 

President Kennedy and his brilliant Har- 
vard professors seem no more eager to tangle 
with entrenched Federal bureaucracy than 
was his predecessor—in fact, much less so. 
They seem oblivious of the danger of a re- 
sumption of runaway deficit spending. 

Being scholars, they should know that 
throwing tomorrow’s dollars around today 
can have no more effect on world conditions 
than yesterday’s dollars did the day before. 
They should know that what we need is a 
greater outlay of grit and courage; a greater 
ration of brains and determination; more 
confidence and inspiration. 

These are commodities we can spend to our 
heart’s content. And until we begin using 
them, no amount of money is going to do 
any good. 


The Peace Corps—Shaping a World 
Revolution 


EXTENSION oF REMARKS 
Hon. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1961 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, in re- 


sponse to the 1961 annual questionnaire 
sent by me to every fifth registered voter 
in the 13th Congressional District of Illi- 
nois, 61.9 percent of those answering ap- 
proved a Peace Corps for oversea service 
if volunteers are carefully selected and 
trained. Twenty-seven and one-tenth 
percent voted in the negative, and only 
11 percent failed to express an opinion. 

The hope inherent in the proposed 
Peace Corps and the enthusiastic re- 
sponse thereto is signalized in an edito- 
rial appearing in the Independent-Reg- 
ister of Libertyville, Il.,on June 29, 1961: 
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THE PEACE Corps—SHAPING A WORLD 
REVOLUTION 


(By James W. McCulla) 


Housing, clothing, food and medical care 
provided. Chance for adventure in foreign 
lands. Pay $75 per month. 

Sound like the Army? 

It is. 

But it also is the new Peace Corps (ad- 
dress Washington 25, D.C.). 

There likely will be some marked differ- 
ences between the rents Corps and the Army, 
however. 

- WHEN IN ROME 

When you join you are not guaranteed a 
barracks with indoor plumbing or meals 
which measure up even to American- 
oriented GI chow. 

When in Rome, you know. 

It is doubtful that dispensaries will be 
close at hand all the time and you won’t be 
paid until your 2-year hitch is concluded. 

And even if you like hard labor in some 
exotic land it is doubtful now that they 
will even let you re-up. The final kick in 
the teeth. 

Obviously only dedicated people are can- 
didates for an outfit like this. 

And that, precisely, is what the Peace 
Corps wants—dedication. 

“The Peace Corps’ enemies are hunger, 
poverty, and ignorance,” said Jim Gibson, 
acting director of public waffairs for the 


Corps. He was in Highland Park over the 


weekend to address the annual convention 
of the American Legion’s second [Illinois 
division. 

Mr. Gibson is somewhat typical of Peace 
Corps members. When top Corps officials, 
most of whom are in their early thirties, de- 
cided they needed someone on the staff a 
bit older they asked Mr. Gibson. In spite 
of the fact that he held a comfortable, se- 


cure position with the Department of Agri- 


culture as assistant director of information 
and chief of the motion picture service, and 
has 26 years of Federal Government service 
under his belt, he Jumped at the chance. 
“It’s an inspiration to work with these 
people,” Gibson, who was a light colonel in 
the Army during the war, said. “They come 
to work at 9 but don’t close shop until mid- 
night. This is one outfit in Washington mov- 


ing with genuine enthusiasm and spirit.” 


The Peace Corps is peopled chiefly by 
young folks. But membership is not neces- 
sarily limited to young people. The mini- 
mum age is 18, but there is no upper limit. 

As soon as it became apparent that the 
Corps would come into being after John 
Kennedy’s election, thousands upon thou- 
sands wrote to Washington asking for in- 
formation about it. Names were filed and 
on May 27 and June tests were administered 
to volunteers. As of last Saturday there 
were 4,265 men and 2,069 women volunteers 
declared eligible for duty. 

MOST VOLUNTEERS YOUNG 


Of these 3,588 are in the 21 to 25 age group, 
The next group is 26 to 30, followed by 18 to 


20, 31 to 35, and 36 to 40, in that order. 


Thirty-four volunteers are more than 66 
years old. 

Six thousand of the volunteers are single, 
the rest married. 

There are 3,942 who have finished 4 years 
of college, of which 1,539 have done graduate 
work. There were 521 with high school edu- 
cations. 

Like the Army, lack of formal academic 
education is no barrier to Peace Corps mem- 
bership. The cattle puncher who has never 
seen the inside of a school building, the 
plumber who learned it all from his father, 
Pacific Northwest as soo 
the cradle are needed if 


They hear talk about other lands. 
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are capable of passing on their skills to a 
native in Tanganyika or a peasant in Co- 
lombia. 

Doctors, dentists, nurses, educators, en- 
gineers, physicists, carpenters, dynamiters, 


bulldozer high-wire men are 
welcome. 
What's the point of it all? 


REVOLUTION GOING ON 


There is a revolution going on through- 
out the underprivileged and backward na- 
tions of the world, Mr. Gibson says. The 
people of these lands are emerging from 
ignorance. They have learned that there 
can be a better life. They see how the white 
man lives. They see pictures in magazines: 
They 
want the same things and they want it right 
now. Either we will show them how to get 
it or the Communists will show them be- 
cause the Communists are aware of this rev- | 
olution too. But when the Communists 
come, they bring more than material aid.. 
They bring their own system of totalitarian 
government. 

“If we can recognize this revolution and 
do something about it we'll help them and 
help ourselves,” Gibson declares. “We want 
to see these nations become just that—na- 
tions—strong in their own right, free and 
independent, not satellites of Soviet Russia.” 

But, more important, pure humanity de- 
mands that we help these people. Gibson 
is quick to say and declare this is the Corps’ 
prime motivation. 

The idea of an organization of people 
transmitting their individual skills for the 
enlightenment of impoverished people is not 
new by any means. Organizations such as 
CARE, Medico, the major religious denom- 
inations, the International Volunteer Serv- 
ice, to name only a few, have been doing 
just that for years. | 

LIKE POINT 4 


President Truman’s point 4 program did 
exactly what the Peace Corps intends to 
do—send technical experts overseas at U.S. 
Government expense to teach the unskilled 
how to shape a better life. Point 4, by the 
way, was one of the least costly of American 
foreign aid ventures and one of the most ef- 
fective. 

Prior to formation of the Peace Corps, 
Minnesota Senator Husert HumMPpHREY intro- 
duced and saw a bill authorizing 


$10,000 to study the feasibility of estab- 


lishing a point 4 Youth Corps. The Uni- 
versity of Colorado got the job of making 
the study. But prior to the time the study 
was concluded John Kennedy was elected 
President and brought the Peace Corps into 
being by Executive order. The study later 
substantiated Kennedy’s move. 
The President used his powers under the 
Mutual Security Act to set up the organiza- 
tion and the Budget Bureau allowed $5 


‘million to begin operations. 


On May 31 Senator Humpurey introduced 
in President Kennedy’s behalf a bill, which, 
if it passes, will provide the statutory au- 
thority the President feels is necessary to 
build a long-range Peace Corps program. 
The initial appropriation (covering 1 year) 
would be $40 million. 

Until last Saturday the Corps had accepted 
four projects: to train young Tanganyikans 
to build feeder roads from agricultural areas 


into the main towns; to help build roads, 


schools, dig wells, stock fish ponds, raise 
farm animals, and set up recreation pro- 
grams for children in Colombia; to serve as 
educational aids in Philippine elementary 
schools; and teach cultivation, horticulture, 
small animal husbandry, animal vaccina- 
tion, carpentery, first aid, hygiene, child 

care, and similar things in Chile. 


- 
>. 
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NEW PROJECT 
Saturday, Gibson announced simultane- 
ously with an announcement from Wash- 
ington that the Corps has taken on its fifth 
,project: to improve animal husbandry, de- 
velop feed mills, increase vegetable produc- 
tion through irrigation, teach soil conserva- 


economic education on the Island of St. 
Lucia in the West Indies Federation. Only 
12 volunteers will be sent to St. Lucia. 

Sometimes Peace Corps people will be 
turned over to volunteer agencies such as 
CARE which already knows what is needed 
and has projects going. Sometimes the 
Corps will handle the project itself. 

More than 50 nations have asked for Peace 
Corps aid but whether they get it or not 


project possible. 


sibility of being drafted into the Army for 
another 2 years when they leave the Corps? 
It is very simple. “They want to do some- 
thing for their country,” Gibson says. 
EVERYONE HAS STAKE 


has a stake in the Peace Corps 
“If you'can’t join you can get 


about it to those who can join or whd might 
be of aid to the Corps in the future.” In- 
in the latter category, for example, 

would be an industrial executive who might 
to grant a leave of absence to 


Has the Corps had any critical press? 


“Not critical, but rather dubious,” Gibson 
But the dubious press is strictly a 
minority voice. The majority of the press 
has applauded the establishment of the 


It is not difficult to understand this en- 


their country, other than merely lending 
moral support. And now, at last, there 
comes an opportunity to get into the thick 
of the battle for freedom with both body and 
soul. Now when youth says “I want to do 
something” the Nation has something 

tangible for them to do. 


Every Objection to Foreign Aid 
Can Be Answered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1961 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us, who believe basically in offering as- 
Sistance to other nations, have been ex- 
posed to all of the common objections 
to foreign aid. Seldom have I, however, 
seen them dealt with more effectively 
than in an editorial which appeared re- 
cently in the Longview, Wash., Daily 
News, and also an editorial from the 
Daily Chronicle in Centralia, Wash. It 
would make worthwhile reading for 
every member of Congress. I, therefore, 
under unanimous consent, insert it in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 
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Foreicn Am Cosr.iy WE NEED IT 


Since the Second World War, the United 
States has spent a total of $84 billion for 
foreign aid. In the 14 years from 1946 to 
1960, that is, foreign aid has accounted for 
the equivalent of one full fiscal year’s budget 
at the current high rate. Put another way, 
we could declare a moratorium on all taxes 
for 1 year with the money spent for for- 
eign aid, even at the present high cost of 
the Federal Government. 

These are some of the thoughts that run 
through the minds of Members of Congress 
as they face up to another foreign aid bill. 
This one involves $48 billion for the fiscal 
year begun July 1 and a $26 billion package 
over the next 5 years, to be spent on the 
authority of the President without the an- 
nual congressional review, for low-interest 
long-term loans that would enable the re- 
cipients to plan well ahead. It is an idea 
that had been put forward repeatedly by 
President Eisenhower and now by President 
Kennedy. | 

That foreign aid is unpopular with Con- 
gress has always been known. It has in- 
creased the productivity of foreign industry 
and made them a stronger competitor; as 
emerging nations are developed to self-suf- 
ficiency, they can reduce further American 
markets abroad, if not offer direct competi- 
tion; and it increases the flow of ‘American 
dollars and depresses the balance of pay- 
ments. 

However, there is no question about the 
fact that it would cost far more to finance 
the same amount of security in the Ameri- 
can Military Establishment than the foreign 
aid funds now provide by strengthening the 
economies and military forces of our friends 
and allies. Despite such failures as Laos, 
foreign aid has helped hold back the aggres- 
sors around the world. 

Thanks largely to the recent belligerence 
of the Moscow-Peiping axis—in Cuba, in 
Laos, in Africa, in Berlin—congressional op- 
position is giving way. The chances of 
passage of the foreign aid bill substantially 
as presented have improved with each saber- 
rattling speech and gesture. It is still our 
cheapest and best — insurance abroad 


OBJECTION TO Am Can BE 
ANSWERED 


President Kennedy is trying to push his 
foreign-aid program through Congress, and 
like other Presidents before him, he’s finding 
rough going. 

Foreign aid is such a complex thing, and 
so new, that even the experts cannot keep 
track of it all. It is no wonder then, that 
normally intelligent people dismiss the proj- 
ects with a shrug and comment “charity be- 
gins at home.” But the basic concepts, and 
the aims of foreign aid can be understood. 


The motives are both moral and politic. 
Western civilization has reached the highest 


' prosperity in the history of mankind. Yet 


two-thirds of the world’s people are living 
little better than animals, not always sure 
they will have something to eat tomorrow. 
Therefore we should endeavor to use our 
abundance to some extent in helping others. 
There is no justification for being selfish. 
Political motives for foreign aid are more 
pressing though no less important than the 
moral ones. The revolution in the West 
has seen common people, like ourselves, rise 
to heights undreamed of in underdeveloped 


countries. Undreamed of, that is, until re- 


cently. Now they see a better life for them- 


selves is possible and they’re impatient. 


They want advantages now, not later, for 
themselves. And the Communists empha- 
size the democracies took centuries to de- 
velop. But, they say, look at what has been 
accomplished in Russia and China in a few 
years. And the underprivileged blind them- 
selves to the human suffering these advances 
cost. 
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We must get a line into these undeveloped 
countries and help them. Help them into 
cour camp. Of course foreign aid cannot do 
it all, and only the program’s critics say that 
is the intention of foreign aid. The aid has 
been criticized, often rightly so. Below are 
nine of the criticisms most often heard of 
foreign aid. 

“It costs too much.” Kennedy has asked 
for $4.8 billion—$27 each on a per capita 
basis. We spend $58 a year on alcohol, It 
is less than 1 percent of the gross national 
product which is growing by about 2 percent 
a@ year. 

“Too much money is wasted.” There is 
teriffic waste, just as there is in the Armed 
Forces. But the good the money has done 
far outweighs the waste. The successful 
projects seldom make front page news. 

“You cannot buy friendship.” True, but 
many of us expect to buy admiration and 
envy. And friendship is not gained by re- 
fusing help either. 

“It hurts American business.” We have 
helped rebuild West European and Japanese 
economies, and their industries often com- 
pete with ours. Sometimes this hurts. But 
often forgotten are the 750,000 Americans 
whose jobs depend on foreign aid expendi- 
tures. Roughly 80 percent of foreign aid 
funds are spent here for things under- 
developed countries need. When they’re on 
their feet they become out and out custom- 
ers. 

“The aid has not stopped communism.” It 
wasn’t intended to, but it does help. Europe, 
Japan, Turkey, and India are examples. In 
places like China and Laos we hoped aid 
alone would do the job, but it didn’t. 

“We aid nondemocratic governments.” We 
have several times,: notably in Latin Amer- 
ica, with disastrous results. But democracy 
does not come easily. Even France and 
West Germany are uncertain democracies, 
so how can we expect countries with 80 
percent illiteracy to develop pure democ- 
racies? We should aid only those countries 
which are encouraging social and economic 
reform, and use the aid as a lever to get the 
reforms. We need these people as customers. 

“We are encouraging socialism.” Socialism 
is the best thing in many countries with no 
capital. And besides, who is socialistic? 
Our Government dominates an estimated 20 


percent of the economy, while in socialistic 


India only 10 percent is government domi- 
nated. 

“The underdeveloped peoples aren't -work- 
ing hard enough.” Their only aim, for cen- 
turies, was to earn a subsistence. They can 
be encouraged, and they are being encour- 
aged by the Communists. 

“We may fail.” It would be naive to say 
success is certain. Only the results of doing 
nothing are certain. 

It is well to note that no critics of foreign 
aid have come forward with an alternative. 
Perhaps the alternative is too horrible to 
contemplate. 


« Price of Liberty 
EXTENSION REMARKS . 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, as the 
House this week considers President 
Kennedy’s long-term foreign aid pro- 


posal, I think it fitting to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp, for the 
Members to peruse, an editorial printed 
in the Springfield (Mass.) Union of 


Monday, August 14, 1961, entitled “For- 


ag tion, encourage a newly organized 4-H club, 
a assist in teacher training programs and home 
2 
will depend upon whether volunteer skills 
PF available make the goal of the particular | 

| , Why do people in the prime of life, many 
| of whom are just out of school, willingly 
i give 2 years to hard labor facing the pos- 
too, he sa | 
i behind the Corps by spreading information 
| 
| | | 
some skilled engineer or technician as the | 
| 
| 
Corps 
| 
thusiasm. The Nation is involved in a 
| mortal struggle with a great enemy—com- 
| munism. Hundreds of thousands of people in | 
| this Nation want to do something to help | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| — 
| 
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eign Aid Passes A Test,’’ and an article 
by Columnist Bruce Biossat printed in 
the Springfield Union on Tuesday, Au- 


gust 15, 1961, entitled “‘Price of Liberty.” 


ForREIGN PASSES A TEST 


Wisdom in politics would seem to dictate 
against staking one’s personal prestige on 
issues where a cause is unclear and success 
uncertain. But that is what President Ken- 
nedy is doing with his foreign-aid program, 
and so far he is winning in an uphill battle. 

The odds have been against him on two 
counts. First, foreign aid is poorly under- 
stood by the public, it has been weakly ad- 
ministered in many places, and, even where 
results: are achieved, they are undramatic. 
Second, the recipients ‘of foreign aid do not 
vote in America; the American voters get 
only the bill. These factors work on Con- 


gress to the jeopardy of the program, and 


their weight is increased when a major 
change is afoot such as the President’s plan 
for long-term authority to borrow directly 
from the Treasury without annual appro- 
priations by Congress. 

This so-called back-door spending concept 
is not new. The dike was breached with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
plan in the early 1930’s. The hole has been 
enlarged since by Congress authorizing of 
Government lending for a variety of domestic 
The most recent in- 
stance was the depressed areas bill approved 
last May. 

But foreign development loans, designed 
mostly for shaky new nations, are a touchy 
issue in the light of proven waste and ob- 
vious failures to build stable economies and 
firm national friendships. Admittedly, one 
must think hard to decide whether America’s 
world position would be worse today if aid 
had ceased after the Marshall plan’s success- 


ful reconstruction of Europe. But hard 


thought produces only one conclusion: that 


aid has been a vital factor in resistance to 


international communism. 
If this is a negative and defensive achieve- 
ment, is there not a positive and aggressive 


* course for the future? The President be- 


lieves there is, and that it lies in a 5-year 
commitment of $8.8 billion for dollar-repay- 
able loans to stimulate economic progress 
in underdeveloped countries. This is a busi- 
nesslike approach. It recognizes that sound, 
long-range planning is essential; that such 
planning has not always existed before; and 
that it cannot exist if funds are voted, and 
results assessed, on a year-to-year basis. — 

Mr. Kennedy is committed to making de- 
velopment aid an arm of foreign policy. In 
effect, he is asking Congress to make it so 
by yielding much of the control to the ex- 
ecutive branch wher®t responsibility for for- 
eign policy resides. The principle survived 
& major test Friday night when the Senate 
rejected a move to continue annual appro- 
priations. By a compromise to be worked 
out this week, congressional committees 
would retain a review power over larger 
loans, Much as Congress shares in other 
foreign policy by ratification and support of 
the Executive. 

We hope the rest of the details can be 
worked out and adopted by the Senate and 
House. There is more at stake than the 
President’s personal prestige before the cold 
war gallery. Nationhood in today’s new 
world is still a void to be filled one way or 
another, and we can accept only the way 
of survival in independence and stability. 
It will not come easily even with our help, 
at without our help it is virtually impos- 

le. 


PRICE OF LIBERTY 
(By Bruce Biossat) 


WASHINGTON, August 14.—Across the space 
of 13 years, a general and an admiral spoke 
largely to the same point—that Americans 
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must face up to the heavy burdens of peace 
if they would avoid the horrors of war. 


AT LONGMEADOW 

On Memorial Day, 1948, Gen. Omar Brad- 
ley, then Army Chief of Staff, rose on a vil- 
lage green at Longmeadow, Mass., to pay 


homage to a soldier, a Medal of Honor win- 


ner, killed near the close of the war in 
Europe. The general’s words deserve full 
flow: 

“We have suffered enough in two World 
Wars to know that noninvolvement in peace 
means certain involvement in war. 

“Secure in distant and peaceful towns like 
these, clinging to comforts, refusing risks, 
seeking safety in refuge and refuge in words, 
we recanted power and conscience. 

“If we (now) cringe from the necessity of 
meeting issues boldly with principle, resolu- 
tion, and strength, then we shall simply 
hurdle along from crisis to crisis, improvis- 
ing with expedients seeking inoffensive solu- 
tions, drugging the Nation with an illusion 
of security. 


“The American people must put their 


faith in stable, long-range policies—politi- 
cal, economic, and military—programs that 
will not be heated and cooled with the 
brightening and waning of tension. 

“The United States has matured to world 
leadership; it is time we steered by the stars, 
not by the lights of each passing ship.” 

In midsummer of 1961, with the dilemma 
of Berlin hanging over this country and the 
world, Adm. Arleigh Burke, newly freed of 
his long responsibility as Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, spoke in like vein. 

Delivering his maiden civilian speech in 
Washington, a long address covering many 
aspects of the world struggle, the admiral 
found a place for these words of challenge 


‘to the people: 


“The pleasures of an easy summer and the 
comforts of a thriving economy can well ob- 
scure the seriousness of our times. 

“We live in a free world, but we are con- 
fronted by a world of coercion, a world where 
men are disciplined by force, by terror, and 
intimidation. 

“There is only one effective response to 
this challenge. We must provide our own 
form of discipline, the discipline that springs 
from within: self-discipline. This is the 
only discipline possible in a democracy. 


“We must recognize that the very heart of 
any nation is its principles. Our principles 
must be the driving force behind our actions 
and the standard against which those ac- 
tions are measured.” 


LET’S HOPE FOR OTHERS 


No realistic leader predicts anything for 
us but continuing challenge in the decades 
ahead. Let us hope that in those years 
there will be other Burkes and Bradleys to 
call us sharply to the test. 


Legislation Needed To Curb the Power of 
_ Hoffa and Other Labor Bosses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


. HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Chicago Daily 
Tribune clearly illustrates how helpless 
the individual union member is against 
the organized power of a Hoffa. The 
only hope the working men ahd women 
of this country have to regain their free- 


measure. 
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dom in running their own unions is 
through legislation. I am convinced 
abuses by labor bosses will not be cor- | 
rected until union organizations are 
brought under antitrust law so that they 
will operate under the same rules as all 
of the rest of us must operate under. 
My bill, H.R. 8407, would, indeed, be a 
new Magna Carta fof labor and a pro- 
tection for the rest of us against oppres- 
sive practices of Hoffa and his ilk. I 
hope some action may be taken to bring 
about study of this legislation soon: 
GOLDBERG KNOWS BETTER 


Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg, in 
an interview that touched on the activities 
of James Hoffa, president of the Teamsters 
Union, said that the press had “exaggerated” 
Hoffa’s power, and that “the good sense of 
the people who work” would restrain Hoffa 
if he “overreached himself.” _ 

Mr. Goldberg is an old pro in the APIL-— 
CIO (from which Hoffa’s teamsters were 
expelled for cause) and was Attorney’ Gen- 
eral Robert Kennedy’s counsel in a suit occa- 
sioned by some hard things the younger 
Kennedy said about Hoffa during last year’s 
campaign. He is well aware of Hoffa’s great 
and growing influence. For him to suggest 
that rank-and-file members of the Teamsters . 
Union can control their president is down- 
right absurd. 

Hoffa rules his union of 1.7 million mem- 
bers like an absolute monarch. This year’s 
convention at Miami Beach tightened his 
grip and extended his grab. 

Hoffa is a hard-working executive, who 
keeps a personal eye on the details of his 
vast empire. His union is now so rigged 
that most places as convention delegates 
are reserved for local and regional officials. 
By careful design, power flows from the top 
down. The union president, Hoffa, hires 
and fires organizers. He runs the pension 
plan. He slates the trustees—if they are 
loyal to Hoffa, no matter if they have been 
conyicted of destroying subpenaed records, 
of perjury, even of defrauding the union. 

Now Hoffa is authorized to create a new 
federation of unions, to compete with the 
AFL-CIO if it will not readmit Hoffa on 
his own terms. Already truckdrivers are 
a minority in the Teamsters Union, which 
is represented in funeral parlors, breweries, 
stores, filling stations, and numerous other 
businesses. Hoffa has well publicized plans 
for having all trucking contracts in the 
country expire on the same date, and for 
forming alliances with unions in all other 
fields of transportation. 

What can rank-and-file workers, however 
sensible, do to restrain the president of so 
autocratic a union? Only exceptional cir- 
cumstances enabled Chicago taxi drivers to 


give a rare beating to Hoffa’s organization. 


Most of Hoffa’s constituents are powerless 
before their union’s president and his ma- 
chine. The AFL-CIO has not been success- 
ful in its attempts to discipline Hoffa. It 
is doubtful if anything less than the Gov- 
ernment of the United States can take his 


Crime 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1961 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I insert an article concerning the 
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Attorney General’s crime program, 

which appeared in the Washington Eve-— 

ning Star, August 13, 1961. The article 

follows: | 

Rackets Unrrep StaTes CALLED Fark WORSE 
THAN Im 1951—RoBERT KENNEDY CITES 
Race Wire Dara, Stresses NEED For ANTI- 
‘crime BILLs 


yesterday that 
today is far worse than it was at the time 


of the Kefauver hearings a decade ago. 

He's got intelligence reports which he says 
prove it. More than half a dozen Federal 
agencies are now channeling information 
into the Justice Department on hundreds of 


-_known—but untouched—racketeers. 


As a result of these reports, Mr. Kennedy 
gave this appraisal: 

“I say the situation is worse than it was 
10 years ago in terms of the financial power 
of the racketeers, the extent of their opera- 
tions, the number of people involved and 
their political power. That power includes 
the corruption of some local police forces.” 

He disclosed that the Justice Department 
now has information on three major race 
wire networks serving the gambling world 
through telephone hookups. 

“Our information is such that we now 
know the details of these race-wire setups. 
The gamblers can’t operate without them,” 
he said. “These are cases where it would 
appear we could move ahead with prosecu- 
tions if we had the legislation we need on 
the books.” 

DRIVE TOPS EXPECTATIONS 
Mr. Kennedy also disclosed that the coor- 


PBI, Federal Bureau of Narcotics, Internal 


Drug Administration, Labor Department, 
postal inspectors and others has provided 
the. groundwork to proceed with prosecu- 
tion if the necessary legislation were now 


That's why he rates passage of his pack- 
of crime bills as his No. 1 objective right 
He is so concerned about House ac- 
on the Senate-passed bills that his first 
his return from Africa Friday was 
Chairman CELLER of the 
Committee, which will han- 
most of the legislation. 
he will make himself available 
this week to discuss the crime legisla- 
Members of 
really need it,” he emphasized. “Of 
tion, it would put an end to all or- 
ganized crime. But it would open many 
operations of the racketeers.”’ 
APPROVED BY SENATE 


He pointed out that parts of the crime 
bill package have been discussed for the last 
8 or 10 years and have been urged by both 
Republican and Democratic administrations. 
He added that extensive hearings were held 
before the Senate acted unanimously on all 
but one of the proposed measures. | 

“When we have come this far in getting 
congressional action, where we can see in 
practical terms what the legislation would 
accomplish, we are naturally anxious to get 
action before poe hag goes home,” the At- 
torney General said 

Mr. Kennedy exnphasiued that organized 
crime is bankrolled by gambling. That’s why 
he is particularly anxious to get legislation 
that would curb the use of interstate facili- 
ties by gamblers and their henchmen. 


Hit 


‘be used for prosecution. 
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One of the Senate-passed bills now pend- 
ing before the House Judiciary Committee 
would make it a Federal crime to use inter- 
state wire communications to transmit such 
gambling information as race results, odds, 
and bets. 

The three major race wires cited by Mr. 
Kennedy are connected by interstate tele- 
phone hookups with frequently changing 
telephone numbers. Some of the Nation’s 
leading racketeers are the operators of these 
services, without which large-scale gambling 
cannot operate. 

One of these telephone hookups serves 
the east coast from Boston to Miami. A 
second connects the East with the Midwest. 
A third services a multistate area in the 
Midwest. 

A gambling syndicate in one Midwest city 
accepts collect telephone calls from all over 
the county. In another Midwest city, a 
layoff man, who finances the big bets, pro- 
tects bookies through telephoned bets from 
an eight-State area. 

“We have set up the machinery to get the 
information on these operations,” Mr. Ken- 
nedy commented. “What we lack are the 
enforcement tools to proceed against the 
racketeers directly.” 

The Justice Department is currently trying 
to make cases against the gamblers by such 
oblique approaches as prosecuting violations 
of the wagering tax law and income tax 
violations. 

As the information comes in from the 
various Federal agencies, it is docketed and 
analyzed by Justice Department attorneys to 
determine what laws now on the books could 
A growing file, 
reading like a who’s who of organized crime, 
details who is doing what to whom; who is 
possibly violating what law; their associates; 
their relatives and clues to their net worth. 

“We can’t make full use of the information 
we're getting at this time,” Mr. Kennedy 
said regretfully. 

‘BOX SCORE ON BILLS 
, Here’s a box score on where the crime bills 
now stand: 

The Senate-passed bill making it a crime 
to travel across State lines in aid of racketeer- 
ing enterprises. Approved by the House Ju- 
diciary Committee in amended form. 

The Senate-passed bill prohibiting the use 
of wire communication facilities to transmit 
gambling information across State lines or 
national borders. Approved by a House Ju- 
diciary subcommittee, awaiting full commit- 
tee action. 

The Senate-passed bill prohibiting ob- 
struction of investigations or intimidating 


' witnesses from giving information to Fed- 


eral investigators. Approved in its origmal 
form, not in its Senate-passed form, by a 
House judiciary subcommittee, now pending 
before the Full House Judiciary Committee. 

The Senate-passed bill forbidding inter- 
state transportation of such wagering para- 
phernalia as number slips and books for 
betting on sports events. Substantially 
amended by a House judiciary subcommittee, 
now pending before the full committee. 

The Senate-passed bill tightening the ban 
on interstate shipment of slot machines and 
similar gambling devices. Still pending be- 
fore the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 

The Senate-passed bill granting immunity 
from prosecution to certain witnesses in la- 
bor racketeering cases. Still pending before 
a House judiciary subcommittee. 


The bill to broaden the Fugitive Felon 


Act: Pending before the House, not acted 


on by the Senate. 
The Senate-passed bill to broaden the 
Federal Firearms Act: Pending before House 


Ways and Means Committee. 
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Testimony of Hon. Abraham J. Maulter, 
_@f New York, Before the Committee 


en Banking and Currency, U.S. House 


of Representatives, on Small Business 
Investment Act Amendments of 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Au-— 


gust 3, 1961, I was privileged to testify 
before Subcommittee No. 2 of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on pro- 
posals for amending the Small Business 
Investment Act. I commend to the at- 
tention of our colleagues the transcript 
of my remarks upon that occasion: 
STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
State or New Yor«, Avcustr 3, 1961 


Mr. PaTtTMAN. We have as our next witness 
one of our colleagues, the Honorable ABRA- 
HAM J. MULTER, a2 member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, who desires to 
testify. Mr. MULTER, we are glad to have 
you, sir. 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
It is always a privilege to take this seat and 
submit myself to questions of the members 
of the committee. 

I take the time of the committee this 
morning to urge a word of caution. When 
we first enacted this bill in 1958, we had 
great hopes for the small business invest- 
ment companies that would be established 
under it. In the first 20 months of opera- 
tion under the new law, only 95 companies 
qualified and received licenses. In the last 


12 months, an additional 230 companies have ~ 


qualified and been licensed as small business 
investment companies—giving us a total, up 
to about 3 weeks ago, of 325. There may 
have been more issued since. But those are 
the latest figures published by the Small 
Business Administration. 

Of that number, some 28 are publicly 
owned. Obviously there hasn’t been too 
much experience by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration in connection with the opera- 
tion of these new companies. We still have 
great hopes for them. We still hope that 
they will be able to do the job that has 
not been heretofore done for small business 
by way of long-term equity investments that 
are so necessary for the operation of a small 
business. 

At the same time, I think before we make 

any very substantial changes in the basic 
statute, we ought to await the experience 
that can be reported to us by those most 
closely concerned with the administration 
and supervision of these companies. We 
must learn a great deal more before we allo- 
cate or promise any very substantial new 
moneys or increased moneys to these com- 
panies. 

My own view is that those companies, like 
the 28 that have gone public, some for as 
much as $20 million—a single public issue 
of $20 million was oversubscribed when it 


was Offered to the public—when they are — 


able to raise that kind of money for these 


projects by public subscription, I think they 


are demonstrating that they don’t need Gov- 
ernment money for those projects. 

I would go even further than the Small 
Business Administrator |[Mr. Horne] has gone 
on that score. Where the bill calls for lend- 
ing up to $1 million—and obviously it is only 


| 
i Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy said 
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. dinated approach to organized crime that he 
. mapped out soon after taking office has pro- 
| gressed further than he expected by this 
time. 
He said the information coming from the 
Revenue Service, Immigration Service, Alco- 
| hol Tax Unit, Customs Bureau, Food and 
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the big companies that could qualify for a 
$1 million loan from SBA for this purpose— 
while Mr. Horne suggests a lower limit and 
says, “Let’s limit that only to $500,000,” in 
my opinion it is only those big companies 
that qualify for that kind of money, and 
they don’t need it. 

If they can get as much as $10 million at 
a single underwriting or $20 million at a 
single underwriting, they ought not to come 
to the U.S. Government for any of this money 
at low interest rates. 

In addition to that, I think we should have 
in mind that we limit any single loan by 
SBA to a small busines firm to $350,000. 
How are we going to justify limiting to 
$350,000 as the maximum we loan to a single 
small business concern and at the same time 
lend as much as $500,000 to a private enter- 
prise at a low interest to relend at high 
interest rates, plus equity positions, to the 


small businessman who needs our help? 


I want to see this program, as I am sure 
every other member of this committee does, 
succeed. I hope that we don’t do anything 
that will cause it to get into trouble. We 
all remember only too well that the RFC 
was a good operation. But just a few scan- 
dalous incidents destroyed it and caused the 
Congress to repeal the RFC Act. 

It took us a long time to try to get some- 
thing to take its place. SBA takes its place 
to a small extent. The SBIC Act does it 
along a different line. I do hope that, -as 
we make progress we will proceed cautiously. 

Let us get a few—not a few, but a sub- 
stantial number of—years of experience be- 
hind us. Certainly as to these 230 companies 
that are in business only a year or less, we 
have no real experience as to whether they 
are going to be profitable operations, wheth- 
er they are going to do the job that is in- 
tended to be done by them or not. 

As to the other 95, we have some fair ex- 
perience over the last 3 years but certainly 
not enough. Before we give them additional 
powers and additional borrowing power, I 
think we ought to get a very detailed report 
on their operations. 


I don’t think it is necessary to remind the 


committee that when we said we would re- 
quire a minimum capital of $150,000 for a 
small business investment company, we did 
that in order to give the companies in the 
smaller communities—where there wasn’t 
the big money available which there is in 
the big municipalities and the big urban 
areas like New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, even Dallas and Hous- 
ton, where there are substantial sums of 
money available for this purpose—we put 
that minimum in so that the smaller com- 
munity could build a small business or ob- 
tain a small business investment company 
that could do a job locally. 

And bear in mind we wrote into the act 
that these companies were to indicate, as 
part of their license application, where they 
intended to operate—having in mind that 
we wanted them to operate locally to help 
the local people. 

We never contemplated that most of these 
companies were going to organize by putting 
in merely the minimum of $150,000 capital 
and come down here and borrow another 
$150,000 and try to operate on $300,000. 

During the course of the hearings and dur- 
ing the course of the debate, it was made 
perfectly clear that, for a big operation, for 
an operation that would have to service a 
large urban community, one would need a 
lot more than $300,000 because one couldn’t 
earn enough on the $300,000 to pay the ex- 
pense of a big operation. 


But we also made it clear that that was. 


to be the minimum; and in the larger com- 
munities we expected, as has happened, that 
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some of them would organize for $1 million 
and some for much more. 

That is what is needed in these larger 
communities. I don’t think we ought to 
supplement what is required by way of capi- 
tal investment for the small business in- 
vestment companies in the big cities by let- 
ting them come down here and get from the 
Government, from SBA, the difference that 
they ought to be putting in in capital. 

After some years of successful experience, 
after we see that they are doing a good job 
and that we can afford to risk lending them 
more money, perhaps we can amend the 
statute to give them a greater leverage. 

But I think in the first instance we are 
doing enough for them now. I certainly 
would not like to see extended the maxi- 
mum amount that may be lent to any of 
these small business investment companies 
beyond the amount that we now lend to a 
small business investment company directly. 

We never intended these two operations 
should be competitive with one another. A 
small business investment company was to 
supplement the lending program of SBA by 
equity investment and long-term loans that 
SBA ought not to make directly. Having in 
mind that these people would then be in- 


vesting their own money, we sought to give | 


them some help. 

But let’s not now give them so much Gov- 
ernment help that they will be doing the 
job with Government money. Let them 


make the maximum investment and the 


Government the minimum investment in 
these projects until such time as they really 
prove themselves as good, profitable, safe 


operations. 


There is one thing that has not been 
touched upon in the bill that I would like 
to suggest again to the committee, which 
should require the most serious considera- 
tion. When we wrote the act originally, we 
put a provision into the act, section 301(d), 
setting forth 11 different items with refer- 
ence to the organization of these corpora- 
tions, their powers, what they could do, and 
the like. 

Among other things, we said there that 
we required the incorporators of these com- 
panies in 301(a) to be not less than 10 per- 
sons, having in mind 10 individuals. I 
think the history of the legislation indicated 
that we wanted diversity of interest in the 
organization of these small business invest- 
ment companies and we wanted individuals 
in them. 

What we have seen happen is just as we 
did with some of the banks, where the 
statute specifically requires the incorporators 
to be individuals and that the directors be 
individuals who own stock as individuals in 
the banks. All sorts of strategems have 


been devised so as to evade that and avoid 


it. So, too, in the organization of many of 
these small business investment companies. 

Instead of getting 10 individuals who were 
going to be interested in the company and 
operate the company and have their money 
in it, time after time we found that there 
were 10 dummies named. The applications 
were perfectly frank. They said, “This small 
business investment company is being 
formed by a bank or by an investment com- 
pany”’—or whoever it was who was doing 
the underwriting—and they indicated the 
10 people or the 10 incorporators were repre- 
sentatives or dummies and they avoided and 
evaded that requirement of the law. 

The way the act is written, section 301(d) 
is a dead letter. It applies only to federally 


chartered corporations. It expired by lapse 


of time and apparently there is no intention 
of extending it. In 1960, we repealed sub- 


division 9 of the section as unnecessary. 
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We should now repeal the entire section, 
even though it is the only section in the act 
which sets forth any standards, powers, or 
restrictions. 

That is not to say, however, that we should 
not set forth such standards and the like. 
The Federal Reserve Act, the National Bank 
Act, and every similar statute sets up mini- 
mum standards, powers, and restrictions. 

We must write into this bill minimum 
standards, authorizations, and limitations 
which SBA must require of every licensee. 


They may be the same as in section 301(d) . 


or they may be more or less stringent. 

I think this committee should forthrightly 
and frankly meet the issue. If these criteria 
are to be used by the SBA in determining 
whether or not a State-chartered company 
qualifies for a license, we should say so—and 
let’s make it clear that that is what we want 
them to do, as to all of the criteria set forth. 

Let’s indicate what these standards should 
be, then SBA, in taking applications from 
small business investment companies, will 
apply each of these criteria to the extent 
that we want them applied. 

There are one or two other matters that I 
would like to review briefly with the com- 
mittee with reference to the bill. 

If section 2 is to remain in the bill by way 
of an amendment to 302(a), then I suggest 


that the language should be changed so that, 


instead of providing for the lesser of $1 mil- 
lion or whatever amount we agree upon— 
whether it be $350,000 or $500,000 as sug- 
gested by Mr. Horne—whatever that amount 


is, the section should not read “the lesser of” 


that amount, or “the amount of capital and 
surplus of a small business investment com- 
pany from other sources.” 

I suggest that that language should be 
changed to read “or the amount of the paid- 
in cash capital and accumulated surplus of 
sound value of the small investment com- 
pany.” 

Otherwise you are going to get a paper 
capital and surplus which is set up as a mat- 
ter of bookkeeping and good accounting 
practice on the basis of which they will then 


be able to borrow the equivalent amount or | 


50 percent of that amount and easily get 
around what we intended there. 


I think what we intend is that the Gov- 


ernment should lend a certain percentage or 
a certain amount equal to what they have 
actually invested in cash or good securities, 
and not permit them to put in paper which 
may be stock in another company that has 


a book value of a lot less than the par value. 


The book value may actually be nil because 
the investment—while originally there may 
have been a cash investment of $500,000 or 


' more, when they actually get to taking that 


paper into the small business investment 
company as part of its capital—it may 


_actuaHy have little or no value. 


I am sure this committee doesn’t want 


paper values to be taken as against sound > 


values in determining how much of USS. 


Government money should go into these or- 


ganizations. 

In each of these other provisions, if they 
should remain in the bill—for instance, in 
section 4 Mr. Horne has made some very 
good suggestions as to amending that lan- 
guage in each of those sections. I would 
go further and suggest that we give the 
Small Business Administration the right to 
approve in each of these subdivisions so 
that they can have complete control of the 
situation and we don’t get into some of the 


situations that Mr. Horne indicated we might 


get into, which would be bad and give a 
black eye to the whole program and in some 
instances cause a loss of Government money 
as well as the original investors’ money in 
the SBIC. 
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In other words, if we are going to bring 
in other than financial institutions, if we 
are going to let individuals participate in 
these investments that are made by the 
small business investment company to the 
small business concern, then go one step 
further than Mr. Horne has suggested and 
require that in each of those instances the 
SBA should review and approve or disap- 
prove—as the case may be—such outside 
‘participation by individuals in order to 
avoid the possibility of self-dealing and even 
doubledealing. 

In none of these things that I am saying 
to the committee am I trying to impugn the 
motives or good faith of any of the people 
who are in this program up to the present 
time or who may get into the program. 

But I remember very well what happened 
in the 1920’s and the 1930’s. I think many 
of the members of this committee do, too. 
Most of the trouble that our financial insti- 
tutions got into in those days, when the 
depression struck and people were demand- 
ing their money and the bottom fell out of 
the market, was caused by self-dealing. 

We then found that banks and financial 
institutions, instead of making good loans 
in the institution at fair rates and at fair 
charges, were sending these people upstairs 
or across the street or around the corner 
to a finance company that was owned and 
controlled by officers of the financial insti- 
tution. There they made the loans. At first 
they were sound loans, but they were sent 
in there to make them because—instead of 
at a fair interest rate and a fair service 
charge—they were able to charge bonuses 
and survey charges and appraisal fees and 
lawyers’ fees and other exorbitant charges 
- and high interest rates, too. 

Then as business piled up, they began to 


get all the bad loans and the bad invest- - 


ments, borrowing from the bank and the 
- financial institution at low interest rates 
and making the unsound loans at high in- 
terest rates. 

Then when the crash came, the financial 
institutions and the banks went looking for 
their money from the finance company. The 
finance company couldn’t pay back because 
it had a lot of bad loans and bad invest- 


ments. Those things that couldn’t be done. 


by a regulated institution were done by the 
unregulated institution. 

We want to be sure that the same kind of 
a situation doesn’t happen here. Therefore 
I think we must lean over backward to make 
sure that we prohibit that kind of situation 
occurring again—and it can occur. 

We have already given an incentive to 
that being done when we permit the bank 
to charge a fee to the small business invest- 
ment company and we permit the small 
business investment company to charge a 
fee to the bank. That is already in the act. 
Now there is an attempt to enlarge that and 
go even further. Bear in mind that while 
banks are regulated and supervised care- 
fully, SBA has not got that same power and 
authority to go in and supervise and regu- 
late the complete operation of the SBIC. If 
the time comes when we give them the au- 
therity to send their examiners in reg- 
ularly and look at what is being done from 
day to day, as the bank examiners do, maybe 
we can go a little further. 

I don’t think the time has yet come to do 
that. 

I am in agreement, as I indicated yester- 
day, with the objections of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to the amend- 
ments proposed here that would seek to 
amend the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission Act. I think Mr. Horne also agrees 
that that should not be done. To the ex- 


tent these companies are entitled to or will 


be entitled to exemptions, they can get it 
by regulation. They can get it by applica- 
tion to SEC. 
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Until we have more experience under our 
belt in the operation of these small busi- 
ness investment companies, let’s not change 
the supervision that SEC now has and will 
have by vitrue of the applications for exemp- 
tions under this act. Let’s not change that 
yet. The time may come when we may 
want to do it, but I doubt whether that 


time has arrived as yet. 


Mr. Chairman, that is my presentation. 

Mr. PaTMAN. We appreciate your testi- 
mony, Mr. MULTER. We value your opinions, 
and they will certainly be considered. 

I want to ask you two or three questions. 
One is, do you recommend $350,000 instead 
of $500,000 as the proper limit of SBA’s 
capital investment in an SBIC? 

Mr. MuLTerR. Yes. I think we would be 
safer not to go beyond $350,000 at this time. 

Mr. PatMan. In view of the fact that the 
SBA doesn’t have the examining force to 
supervise these small business investment 
companies and cannot accomplish supervi- 
sion at this time? That is your reasoning? 

Mr. MuLrTer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Patman. Did you make a comment on 
permitting the banks to increase the amount 
of their participation above the 1 percent 
that is now allowed by law? 

Mr. Mutter. No; I did not, sir. I am glad 
you bring it to my attention, because I think 
we ought not to make. that change either. 
I have received communications—as other 
Members have—urging that we increase it. 

Originally I think this committee had in 
mind that the banks which up to that time 
wouldn’t get into this kind of an opera- 
tion—it is true in many States they didn’t 
have the authority and the power under 
State law to do it; but they never sought a 
change in the State law so as to permit them 
to do it. 

They didn’t begin to get into this pro- 
gram until after the Federal Reserve Board 
and other agencies of Government had re- 
ported to the Congress that there was no 
facility for this kind of money. 

We set up this program. We set it up 
with tax advantages to get people to come 


into it. We wanted the banks to get into 


it, too. We thought when we put in these— 
at least I did, and I think many of the 
other members did—when we put in a pro- 
vision permitting the banks to invest up 
to 1 percent in these small business invest- 
ment companies that they would be taking 
participations, not organizing and setting 
up these companies as subsidiaries and 
affiliates. 

That may be a good thing. Maybe they 
have now found a way of.doing this job 
that is necessary to be done. But before 
we let them go beyond the present 1 per- 
cent, let’s find out whether they are going 
to be good operations. Let’s find out if they 
are going to be used for self-dealing or for 
dgubledealing in doing some of the things 
that we had to condemn in the twenties 
and the thirties. 

Let’s make sure they are good operations 
before we let them get into it to any greater 
extent. 

Mr. PatMan. Thank you very kindly, sir. 


Statistics on Employment by the 
Department of Agriculture 
EXTENSION a! REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1961 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent House debate on the Agricul- 
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cussion of the number of persons em- 
ployed by the Department of Agriculture. 
I did not then have all the facts and 
figures readily available but now, at my 
request, Secretary Freeman has supplied 
the information in detail, including a 
table. In the interest of keeping the 
Members of the House informed fully on 
the activities of the Department of Agri- 


culture, and with the consent of the 


House, I am placing this material from 
the Secretary in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The material follows: 

During fiscal year 1960, average annual 
positions in the Department—81,585. 

During fiscal year 1961, average annual 
positions in the Department—85,588. 

The original budget submitted by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower would have provided aver- 
age annual positions for 87,609 people. The 
revised budget of President Kennedy pro- 


vides for 89,710, or an increase of 4,122 above 


1961. That increase was distributed as fol- 
lows among the major agencies of the De- 
partment: 


Agricultural Research 739 


Federal Extension Service 5 
Soil Conservation Service 590 
Agricultural Marketing 399 
Foreign Agricultural Service 
Commodity Exchange 
Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service — 489 


Farmers Crop Insurance Corporation-. 32 
Rural Electrification Administration. 


Farmers Home Administration 37 
Office of General Counsel 3 
Office of 3 
Office of Information. pai 9 


Less positions representing employ- 
ment in other departments under 


You can see that of this increase, 2 rea 
or approximately 66 percent, is in the Forest 
Service, and the bulk of that is in Forest 
Land Management. 

You will note that I have talked in terms 
of average annual positions so far. Total 
employment of the Department as of June 
20, 1961, amounted to 102,557, an increase of 
12,847 g@bove the annual average position 
figure I’ve discussed above. This difference 
is.due to the fact that the June 30 figure 
is a head count and the average annual posi- 
tions is an average for the entire fiscal year. 
The 12,847 increase during the June period 
is accounted for primarily as the result of 
seasonal employment and part-time employ- 
ment of the Department, and the bulk of 
this employment is distributed as follows: 


Forest Service 


Soil Conservation 881 . 


Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Service. __ 1, 098 
Farmers Home Administration .~ 4,414 


The large increase in Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration was due to the fact that during 
the month of June, 4,908 State and county 
committeemen were required to work that 
month on approval of loan applications 
which increased substantially during that 


period. 
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poe annual ~~ in appropriations and other funds, fiscal years 1960, 1961, and 1962 


bility with the 1962 appropriation structure. This table reflects the average ee dean the appro- 


Based on 1962 budget estimates and ad 
[ priation] 


priations and funds indicated, inclu 7 aon sontiea cable to transfers, allocations, or allotments to organizations other than the agency recei 


: Increase or decrease, 1962 
1962 (estimated) revised compared 
1961 with— 
1960 (estimated) 
| Original Revised 1961 1962 original 
budget budget budget 
Service: 
an enses: 
7, 184 7, 956 8, 546 +78 
Plant and animal disease and pest co contro] 4, 877 5, 108 5, 212 5, 212 ~ $104 « 
Beat inenection............<cccececcectssevnccsscchnmcanscssésunesentbenennesinnen 3,172 3, 194 3, 273 3, 273 +79 ai 
Special 1 fund...” 126 107 —107 
Total, 15, 359 16, 365 17, 031 17, 104 +739 +73 
Salaries and expenses (special foreign 2 5 6 6 +1 
State experiment stations-—-~ | 6 67 72 72 +65 z 
15, 429 16, 437 17, 109 17, 182 +745 +73 
Other funds, including permanent appropriation... 966 960 —6 
~ + 16, 367 17, 403 18, 069 "38, 142 739 +73 
Extension Service: 
Federal Extension Service 231 235 235 +4 
Other funds... 16 20 21 21 +1 
Farmer Cooperative Service: 
Soil Conservation Service: | 
Watershed protection. jth ikem comcnitbaiiess 1, 877 2, 176 2, 318 2, 617 1 +299 
Flood prevention 1, 267 1, 249 | 1, 254 1, 254 +5 Z 
Great Plains conservation program iniverinetiebumibeina 351 335 335 
Water conservation and utilization projects- 6 1 1 1 
Total, annual appropriations 16, 059 16, 400 16, 724 17, 023 +623 +299 
“Other funds.....--- 239 280 a7} - 
Total. | 16, 298 16, 680 971 17, 270 +590 +209 
Agricultural Conservation Progratn Service. .. sees 786 826 826 826 
Agricultural Marketing Service: 
Marketing research and service: 
Marketing research and agricultural estimates_.................---..-..------- 1, 696 1, 878 1, 972 1, 972 +94 Bs 
Marketing services 3, 670 4, 129 4, 152 4, 152 +23 
Petal. i 5, 366 6, 007 6, 124 6, 124 +117 
Schoo] lunch program , 188 207 232 + +25 
Total, annual appropriations 5, 554 6, 214 6, 331 6, 356 142 +25 
Other funds, including permanent appropriations. ...-. . 3, 246 3, 352° 3, 424 3, 609 257 +185 
Total. 8, 800 9, 566 9, 755 965 +399 +210 
Foreign Agricultural Service: 
Salaries and expenses (special foreign currency program) 18 17 17 17 “ 
Other funds 109 <>: 3B 117 17 +4 
Total... 830 854 875 918 +64 +43 
Commodity Exchange Authority: Annual appropriation.....................-..--...- 118 (+424 126 126 +2 3 
Commodity Stabilization Service: 
Acreage allotments and marketing quotas 826 - 885 885 885 _ 
Sugar Act program 177 187 _ 187 187 ~ 
Conservation reserve 426 296 290 290 
Total, annual appropriations 1, 429 1, 368 1, 362 1, 362 —6 
Commodity. Credit Corporation (corporate administrative expense limitation)... 5, 208 5, 491 5, 009 5, 009 — 482 in 
Other funds, including permanent appropriation F- 480 557 556 556 —!] 
Total. ... 7,117 7, 416 6, 927 6, 927 —489 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation: | 
Operating and administrative expenses 7 wiisias 689 786 801 801 15° 
Capital and insurance fund... 101 122 |. 139 139 17 
Other funds... 1 1 1 
Total. 790 909 941 941 +32 
Rural Electrification Administration: 
Annual ap ppropriation 989 964 96-4 964 
Other fun 1 1 —1 
Total... | | 990 965 | 964 964 
Farmers Home Administration: | 
Salaries and exp 4, 804 4, 723 4, 765 4, 765 +142 . 
Other funds | 406 466 461 461 5 
Total. 5, 210 189 5, 226 5, 226 +37 
Office of the General Counsel: Annual appropriation | 380 403 406 406 +3 
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with the 1962 appropriation structure. This table reflects the average annual itions under the appro- 
transfers, allocations, or allotments to organizations other than the agency recei 


the appropriation] 


Increase or decrease, 1962 
1962 (estimated) revised budget compared 
1961 with— Si 
1960 (estimated) 3 
| or Revised 1961 1962 original 
Office of the Secretary: 
Annual a 310 319 322 322 +3 
Working capital fund 266 266 266 
Other 3 1 1 1 
Total... ‘ 576 586 589 | 589 +3 |... 
Office of Information: 
Annual 114 119 125 125 +-6 
Other fun ll ll ll 
Total... i 123 130 136 136 +6 
Centennial observance of Agriculture. -- 3 3 3 +3 
Library: 
erate 123 130 143 143 13 
Other fun 15 18 4 4 3 
Total s 138 148 147 147 -1 
F protection and utilization 
Forest land ase 12, 086 11, 730 12, 701 13, 972 +2, 242 +1, 271 
orest research 1, 763 1, 882 2, 004 2, 118 +236 +4114 
private forestry cooperation 139 142 158 158 +16 
Total. 13, 988 13, 754 14, 863 16, 248 +2, 494 385 
Forest roads and trails_-_ 3, 878 4, 367 4, 367 4, 458 * Ol ite 
Acquisition of lands for national forests ‘ ‘ 2 4 3 3 -1 . 
Total, annual 17, 868 18, 125 19, 233 20, 709 -+-2, 584 +1, 476 
Other funds, permanent appropriations. 5, 009 6, 056 6, 204 6, 204 148 
‘Total " 22, 877 24, 181 25, 437 26, 913 -+-2, 732 +1, 476 
tal, average annual positions under all funds available to U.S. Department 
of Agricul 81, 751 85, 741 87, 764 89, 865 -+-4, 124 +2, 101 
Deduct average annual positions included above representing employment in other 
departments under allocations from U.S. Department of Agriculture 166 153 155 155 +2 
Total, average annual positions for U.S. Department of Agriculture personnel -_- 81, 585 85, 588 87, 609 89, 710 +4, 122 +2, 101 
_RECAPITULATION 
Included in U.S. Department of Agriculture chap ter: 3 a 
Total epiees Sersertta Sens 65, 663 67, 976 70, 299 72, 215 +4, 239 +1, 916 
Corporate trative expense limitation. -- 5, 208 - 5, 491 5, 009 5, 009 —482 
Permanent appropriations _ 1, 631 1, 861 1, 891 2, 076 +215 +185 
Other funds : 9, 028 10, 157 10, 295 10, 205 138 
uded in other chapters: Other funds --- 221 270 270 +14 |. 
= 81, 751 85, 741 87, 764 89, 865 +4, 124 +2, 101 
Deduct average annual positions included ve representing employmen other 
departments under allocations from U.8. Department of hovieuitom greene a | 166 153 155 155 +2 
Total, average annual positions for U.8. Department of Agriculture personnel -_- 81, 585 85, 588 87, 609 89, 710 4,122 +2, 101 


City’s Secondary Schools Win Maximum 
Accreditation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp an item from the 
South Pasadena Review reporting on an 


action by the California Association of 


Secondary School Administrators Ac- 
creditation Commission in granting 
maximum term accreditation to both the 
South Pasadena High School and the 
South Pasadena Junior High School ex- 
tended to June 30, 1966. 

Of added interest in the article is the 
reference to the report that in January 
1962 the Western Association of Schools 
and Colleges will be formed. The new 
association will be the agency for ac- 


crediting senior colleges, junior colleges, 
and all California high schools. It will 
adopt the Cassa program of evaluation, 
which is based not only on present status 
of the educational program but on the 


direction it is moving toward meeting 


educational needs in the future. 

This action in my view is but one more 
indicator of the encouraging progress 
being made on the State and local level 
to forge ahead in the field of education. 
Such action I feel is significant to the 
current discussions in connection with 
proposals for Federal aid to education: 
City’s SECONDARY SCHOOLS WIN MAXIMUM 

ACCREDITATION 

Recognition for the program of education 
maintained in South Pasadena High School 
and South Pasadena Junior High School was 
evidenced by the recent action of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Secondary School Ad- 
ministrators Accreditation Commission in 
granting maximum term accreditation to 
both schools extending to June 30, 1966. 
The commission’s action followed their care- 
ful study of the extensive evaluation reports 
prepared during the school year 1960-61 by 
staff members of the two schools assisted by 
student and community representatives. 


‘The commission also considered reports of 


the CASSA visiting committees which spent 
3 days in observation and interviewing at 
each of the schools during the month of 
April. 

Added significance will be given accredita- 
tion in January 1962 when the Western Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Colleges will be 
formed. The new association, to be recog- 
nized by the U.S. Office of Education and 
the National Committee on Accrediting, will 
be the agency for accrediting senior colleges, 
junior colleges, and all California high 
schools. The CASSA program of evaluation 
recently completed by the South Pasadena 
secondary schools will be the one adopted 
by the new association. South Pasadena 
High School and South Pasadena Junior 
High School will become charter members 
of the new association, and the terms of 
accreditation recently granted by the CASSA 
State committee will apply. 

The membership of the accreditation com- 
mission represents district administration, 
high school administration, the University of 
California, and the State department of 
education. The accreditation is based not 
only on the present status of the educa- 
tional program but also on the direction 
it is moving in endeavoring to meet the 
educational needs of the community. 
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In Which We Serve 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1961 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last 


month Kiwanis International had its 


annual convention in Toronto, Canada. 

At the convention, President J. O. 
Tally, Jr., delivered a thought-provok- 
ing. message entitled “In Which We 
Serve.” Symbolizing thoughtful reflec- 
tions upon the way in which Kiwanis 
are attempting to further improve their 
already splendid record of service to 
their fellowmen, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this message printed in the 
Appendix of the REcoOrRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorRD, 
as follows: 

IN WHICH WE SERVE 
(By J. O. Tally, Jr.) 

I cannot say enough to you today in grati- 
tude for the privilege and honor that have 
been mine to serve you in positions of high 
trust in Kiwanis. I came upon the Board 
of Kiwanis International after the Miami 
convention of 1954. These 7 years have been 
for me an opportunity for wide fellowship 


in the high calling of service to our fellow- 


men in an organization that I have come to 
love deeply. 

If—as I believe—understanding is a fun- 
damental part of love, I have tried con- 
stantly to gain an understanding of our 
heritage—the men and the events of our 
history—to whom and to which we owe s0 
much, I have tried to learn the challenges 
to us in the present. And I have tried to 
discern the requirements and the duties of 
our future. 

If—as I believe—deep concern is a funda- 
mental part of love, I have been so con- 
cerned to assist in steerinf a course true to 
the past, safe and progressive for the pres- 
ent, bold and necessary and sound for -_ 
future. 

A captain does not lightly make the com- 
mand decision to call to emergency stations 
the officers and crew. But once his experi- 
ence and his study have convinced him of 
imminent peril, he is no captain who does 
not sound that call. 

The ship of Kiwanis is in mortal danger. 
I have sounded such call. 

The engines of our energy and purpose 
are dying, and we are drifting near the fatal 
shoals of complacency, provincialism, de- 
pleted membership, and inactivity. 

In each of the 7 years during which I 
have been charged with a part of the watch 
duty—and for years before that—we have 
called for increased revolutions of speed and 
progress with new members and new clubs. 
Yet at the end of each of those years, 
though we have founded new clubs (far 
fewer, by the way, than we could and should 
have founded), we have closed the year not 


with an increase but a decrease in mem-. 


bership in established clubs. Another way 
of saying this is: without the few new 
clubs we did establish each year, we should 
have steadily drifted backwards in numbers 
of Kiwanians. 

I have seen this perilous trend continue 
while few scanned the horizon, and of those 
who did, most only hoped for some favor- 
able wind that one bring us back upon 
course, 


Unanalyzed statistics and carefully timed 
counts have been announced over the loud- 
speaker system giving an impression of 
progress. A glance over the rail at the set 
of the times will give a true condition. 

While Canada and the United States have 
been experiencing a tremendous rate of pop- 
ulation growth, we have, relative to that 
growth, not only stood still, but drifted 
astern. While some other civic club or- 
ganizations have doubled their members by 
extending their frontiers, we have, too often, 
been content with those we had. 

We have heard ambitious goals for cer- 
tain high levels of membership by certain 
anniversary dates loudly announced only 
to be retracted in whispers. 

As I have studied this fearsome drift, I 


Ihave come to certain definite conclusions, 


which I now submit to you and which the 
evidente, I believe, will fully prove. 

Our failure truly to grow has not been 
due to lack of fidelity and ability of our 


leaders at any level. From club officers 


through division and districts through in- 
ternational officers, board members, and 
committeemen over the years, we have had 
the benefit of the services of a group of 
devoted and distinguished men who have 
given without reserve of their minds, hearts, 
and energy in their tasks. 

I concluded that what we lacked, in the 
first instance, at what I call the operational 
level, in the challenge of substantial growth, 
was a program so fundamental, so specific, 
and so comprehensive that it would involve 
Kiwanis leaders at all levels, both binding 
all in common effort and allotting unmis- 
takable and important tasks to each. 

I suggested what I felt to be such a pro- 
gram. It was devised in two parts—one to 
advance the pace in new club building, called 
the Five Most Likely Clubs, and one to in- 
crease individual membership, called the Ten 
Outstanding Men. 


With the unanimous concurrence of the 


members of the international board these 


two projects were launched last August 1, so 
that they could run through the remainder 
of 1960 and all of 1961. 

The Five Most Likely Clubs project re- 
quires each governor to require of each of his 
lieutenant governors the name of the com- 
munity within the division of the lieutenant 
governor where the lieutenant governor 
thinks it most likely that a Kiwanis club can 
be built in his year. Using these reports of 
his Heutenant governors, the governor is re- 
quired to report to International the five 
communities where he is most likely immedi- 
ately to found Kiwanis clubs: Then, as a new 
club is founded from these prospects on the 
list, a new most likely community is added 
to the list, so that, under the scrutiny of 
Kiwanis officers at all levels, who bear the 
responsibility, there are constantly five most 
likely places in every district of Kiwanis 
where we don’t but could have Kiwanis 
clubs. 

A similar program, called the Ten Out- 
standing Men, seeks to increase individual 
membership. This project requires of every 
Kiwanis district governor that he require of 
each of his lieutenant governors that he 
require of each of his club presidents a writ- 
ten list compiled by the club president and 
his club board, of the 10 outstanding men 
in the club’s community who are not civic 
club members, but who ought to be mem- 
bers of Kiwanis and who could contribute 
much if they were, and it further requires 
that such club actively seek, as rapidly as 
possible, to bring these 10 men into their 
membership. 

Again, this fixes clear and insecapabie 
responsibility. If a club does not want to 
grow, by increasing its own membership or 
founding a new club—let me say it flatly— 
that club does not deserve to be a Kiwanis 
club. If it does wish to grow, it can keep 
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this list of 10 men by whose added member- 
ship it wants to grow in the best possible way. 

And again, as members are recruited from 
these 10, the list is filled to 10 again so that 


every club can always have in view the addi- 
tional men it would like to have as members. 


I see no reason why these two programs 
should not become permanent procedure for 
founding new Kiwanis clubs and obtaining 
additional members. I am happy to report 
to you that these programs have already 
begun to prove themselves. We have had a 
significant increase in new club building, 
and we are beginning to move toward a net 
increase in membership in established clubs. 

But I came to a second conclusion. You 
will never get good men or many good men 
to join anything for the sake of joining. 
The concept of a mere togetherness is sterile 
and stultifying. Men must join for a deep 
purpose; they must share a good fellowship 
in a great cause. 

So my second conclusion was that we have 
denied Kiwanians the wide fellowship we 
need for a real sense of purpose. By inac- 
tion and timidity and lack of vision we 
have failed to offer Kiwanis to men in other 
countries who would give our fellowship the 
variety and the outlook and the strength 
that it needs to represent the best that is in 
men. 

The evidence here is plain. 

Those civic club organizaions in the past 
generation that have grown, even within the 
United States and Canada, have been those 
that have extended their organizations out- 
side the United States and Canada. Those 
civic club organizations that have failed in 
the last generation to grow within the 
United States and Canada relative to popu- 
lation growth have been those, like Kiwanis, 
that have failed to be true to the vision and 
energy of their pioneer days by not extend- 
ing their organizations into other lands. 

The men we revere in Kiwanis have con- 
stantly warned us against this complacency 
and drift. The founding fathers who wrote 
our constitution and bylaws wrote them so 
that Kiwanis could extend anywhere in the 
world where men are free to think and be- 
lieve and speak and worship and work un- 
selfishly for their fellow men. So it was that 
we naturally grew from the United States 


‘into Canada within a short time of our 


being founded. So it was when our con- 
stitutional objects were adopted in Denver | 
in 1924, they spoke in terms that could com- 
mand the respect and permit the participa- 
tion of freemen around the globe. 

So it was that the several international 
board committees and special commissions 
appointed through the past generation to 
study whether Kiwanis should extend 
beyond Canada and the United States, while | 
feeling unable to solve the problems of ex- 
pansion at their respective times, have never 
recommended that we should betray the 
universal vision of Kiwanis and have always. 
affirmed that our fellowship should be as 
broad as all the lands of freedom. | 

But while all these special committees and 
commissions, over a generation, could only 
affirm or recommend, our officials could act, 
and only they could give you, the delegates 
of Kiwanis International, an explicit invita- 
tion to urge such action, I regret that they 
have not, during this generation, acted or 
given you such explicit invitation to urge 
such action. 

During this generation, other men’s civic 
club organizations have so acted and have 
gone around the world in membership, in 
service, in the cause of freedom and peace. 
During this generation women’s civic club or- 
ganizations have so acted and have so gone 
around the world. During this generation, 
children’s civic club organizations have so 
acted and have so gone around the world. 

I say to you that what other men and 
women and children have proved can be 
done can also be done by Kiwanians. 
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of Kiwanis International 
has given you an explicit invitation to urge 
upon us this action that we join the rest of 
the free world and that we invite it to join 


opportunity to vote in 
this convention on the basic question: 

“Resolved, We favor the establishment of 
Kiwanis clubs in other countries in addi- 
tion to Canada and the United States, under 
due safeguards fixed by the Board of Trus- 
tees of Kiwanis International.” 

I want it crystal clear that, upon this 
question, I do not consider my function as 
president of this great organization to be 
that of a fence sitter. I want it known that 
I consider a ““yes” vote to this view to be 
a “yes” vote for the salvation of Kiwanis. 

I have no hesitation in predicting that if 
we vote “no,” if we vote that we will pass 
the rest of the world by on. the other side 
of the road, we shall lose our souls and be 
lost to history. 

Certainly reasonable men may differ about 
the methods, the tempo, the procedures of 
our extending Kiwanis into countries other 
than Canada and the United States. Cer- 
- tainly we shall want the international 
board to provide due safeguards for such 
expansion. But I do not see how devoted 
Kiwanians can differ on the point that the 
heritage of Kiwanis would be helpful to men 
in other hemispheres. I do not see how un- 
selfish men could withhold that help. I do 
not see how we can stop and stoop to count 
minor coins of cost when the world needs 
good neighborliness we can give. I 
see how religious and unselfish men 
extend the hand of fellowship 


freedom they champion are in mortal peril 
in psychological battlefronts all around the 
world, and when it has been made clear that 
they and the cause of freedom need the 


defense of these causes of our countries and 
the cause of freedom. 

But I reached yet a third conclusion. It 
is not enough just to recruit more men here. 
It is not enough to join to them legions of 
' men in other countries. All of this achieves 
a vast and virile fellowship. It collects a 
tremendous energy. But that fellowship 
must look to a great good; that energy must 
run and hum to a great purpose. 
~ And that great purpose I would redis- 


comes from our rich past. It also has long 
since been revealed. But it has not always 
been revered. 


A rereading of the objects of Kiwanis, 


ahead of us now these 37 years, since 

1924, will reveal that the great aim of Ki- 
wanis is citizenship, education, and service. 
The phrases matched to this great conclu- 
sion roll one upon another—human and 


enduring friendship—altruistic service— 
building better communities—sound public 
opinion—high idealism—the increase of 
justice, patriotism, and good 


These objects compose a charter of citi- 
zenship for country and world. How dis- 
illusioning that we have so often read it, at 
best, as a community improvement associa- 
tion advertisement. 


Every man can be proud of all that we 
have done with boys’ clubs and scout camps 
and tree plantings and dental care and scores 
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of like projects. Every man knows that we 
will stand ready at any time to continue to 
help in any of these areas. But anyone who 
believes that social service and community 
charities form the first business of civic 
clubs in the second half of the 20th century 
is still living in the first half of it. 

What our founders could foresee in 1924 


we should be able in 1961 plainly to see to_ 


forestall an Orwellian 1984. 

All that we have done has been good. But 
we have done so little of what we can do, 
and now must do. 

The education of ourselves as exemplary 
citizens, the education of others for this 
end—this is our duty and our destiny. 

Free representative government has run a 
terrible gantlet of war and disaster during 
this century. If we have learned any lesson 
from it, that lesson is that there must be 
full, informed, and active concern for the 
day-to-day course of free, representative 
government on the part of most citizens. 

This concern cannot take the form of a 
sudden lash or a sudden slamming of brakes 
by means of a Presidential election or an 
angry town meeting. What is needed is 
steadiness of hand and purpose. 

If we have an active citizenry, we can aim 
for a special achievement. This achieve- 
ment is the momentous but entirely possible 
one of reconciling and harnessing the forces 
which threaten to tear fre society apart. 
These forces are rarely recognized for what 
they are: they are forces of pride and preju- 
dice. 

American audiences today have long since 
passed the day of naiveté when they watched 
and gullibly accepted the offering that the 
villain always wore a black handlebar 


‘mustache and carried a horsewhip. But 


the American public is still deluded that the 
only great villain of freedom wears a ham- 
mer and sickle and carries a red flag. 

We should know this is false from the 
fact that, less than 20 years ago, the villain 
wore a swastika and carried the flag of the 
rising sun. Many times before that, in our 


that of communism—is the great danger, 
but it is a danger to be met and forestalled 
on the international stage, not with hysteria 
but with adequate defenses for the free na- 
tions and the rule of law. Yet, it is a danger 
at home, but a danger to be met and fore- 
stalled not with hysteria but with positive 
education in the ways of freedom and the 
rule of law. 

The true villain of today—as always— 
is ourselves, the pressure groups of despair, 
of hysteria, of selfishness that we form or 
allow to be formed and launched against 
one another. 

Most of these grou tions of 
opinions—formed originally out of indis- 
pensable pride to which we owe all our ac- 
complishments. But a half turn given to 
them by men of ill will and an apathetic 
public of no will can change them into the 
cruel and cutting swords of prejudice. 

We are so cutting and wounding one an- 
other today in America. The forces of con- 
servatism and liberalism are today tearing 
at the very fabric threads of free govern- 
ment, in peril of forgetting that the pride 
of conservation and the pride of liberation 
can be debauched into the prejudices of 
dictatorship and anarchy. 


Today we have a babel of spokesmen for , 


every special interest or group, for every 
region, for the many tongues, but the mo- 
notonous tone of nationalism. But the re- 
sult today is the same as it was in the 
Bible—utter confusion. Who speaks for 


man? Usually no one. But such spokesmen 


are precisely what we need. 


Every great advance in human welfare has 


come from leadership and spokesmanship 
pitched above the low notes of partisanship, 
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chauvinism, provincialism, and selfishness. 
When Washington measured the job to be 
done if we were to establish freedom and 
democratic rule, he said, “We must raise a 
standard to which the wise and honest can 
repair.” 

This note was achieved exactly, and earli- 
er, in our Declaration of Independence, now 
a part of the heritage of Canada and all the 
free world. Those honest and wise men who 
framed that imperishable document said it 
this way: “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created free and 
equal.” This call to men to claim their 
political inheritance was heard not only by 
American men, but by Englishmen who 
strongly protested the war of George III 
against the Colonies and who impeded the 
King’s efforts and largely contributed to our 
success at Yorktown. It was heard by 
Frenchmen who came to us as allies and 
prevailed with us at Yorktown and who 
later, in their own Revolution, claimed their 
freedom. 

It is the chief strength of the false and 
diabolical revolution of communism that it 
claims to speak, above national borders and 
national clamor, to men of all countries. 
If we are to meet and finally defeat this 
false and fatal revolution, we cannot do it 
by the use of bombs, even hydrogen bombs. 
We must have such bombs, certainly, to 
forestall any attack by their bombs. But 
we can defeat them only if we can oppose 


their false revolution with our true revolu- _ 


tion, only if we meet their universal voice 
of slavery disguised as liberation with the 
true universal voice of freedom. : 

Lincoln was speaking to the world, and 
not to the disunited United States alone, 
when he called democracy the last best hope 
of the earth. 

We are concerned not with the forms of 
government but with the substance of con- 
sent of the governed. Some societies may 
have a president and a congress, or they may 
have other forms of government. If eco- 
nomics they may display more or less gov- 
ernment ownership of property and means 
of production. 

We shall continue foundering upon, in- 
stead of leading away from, the rocks of in- 


ternational anarchy if we persist in trying 


to make the world over precisely in our po- 
litical and economic image. | 

What we have had a phenomenal historic 
success in, and what can still give us a 
peaceful and stable world, is giving leader- 
ship and aid to other countries in achieving 
for themselves and within themselves the 
same spirit of respect for the rights of the 
individual and government by the un- 
coerced consent of the individual governed 
which we know here in North America. 

We must recognize that the spirit of re- 
sponsible democratic freedom is invincible 
propaganda in the world because it is, has 
been, and always will be invincible truth. 

We did not invent it. It has evolved out 
of the long struggle for man’s independence 
and security. But in our own American 


Revolution and the consequent histories of 


our Governments in the United States and 
Canada, we have given the first and most 


forceful expression to it in modern history. 


We have here the great truth of human 
history, and it is truth that can make men 


free. It has toppled tyrannies everywhere. 


It will topple the Soviet tyranny and every 
other attempt by vicious men to play the 
devil over other meén. It will succeed if we 


can give it clear expression and high fidelity - 


of service. We must have the faith; we must 
perform the work. 

In the popular psychology of our time we 
speak of the image of a thing or a man or 
a country. If Kiwanis is to survive and 
grow and serve in our world, it must have 
an image that commands the attention and 
the respect and the admiration of the world. 
If our highest function is to educate our- 


to other men. : 
And when our beloved countries of Can- _ 

3 ada and the United States and the cause of | 
example of friendship, the way of commu- | 
nity service, the human and spiritual rather ) 
es the material concern ot men, the ex- ‘istory of freedom, this villain has worn | 

, tension of organization and help to men other disguises. 
struggling to remain free, to learn the ways Yes, the current disguise of tyranny— 
of freedom, and yearning for the strength of 
other freemen to stand with them, I can’t a | 
believe that Kiwanis will fail to volunteer in | 
es . cover for you—rediscover, because it also | 
| q 
| 
| 
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selves to be worthy freemen to help the 
world to become fully free, we must have 
clearly before our eyes and firmly in our 
hearts the vision of such a truly freeman. 

I spoke first of our beginning together in 
1954. I wish to close by repeating now cer- 
tain words that I spoke to you in Miami in 
1954 about that freeman—words' that 
seemed to me then to be true, and seem to 
me now to be true, and to which, I suggest, 
we must be true if we are to achieve our 
destiny: 

THIS, KIWANIANS BELIEVE 


Kiwanis believes in the freeman. The 

freeman is a free citizen. 
' He is free to think, to learn, to speak, to 
worship, to meet with other freemen, to 
elect his representatives, and to limit their 
power. He may be accused and tried only 
by the due and historic process of the law. 

The freeman is responsible. As prizes 
his own freedoms, he jealously guards them 
for his fellow citizens. He studies the issues 
of his day and his community. He decides 
them on merit. He utters and votes these 
- decisions. He is loyal to his country. He is 
loyal to the ideal of freedom for men in all 
countries. 

The freeman is a gentleman. He knows 
that democratic government operates by re- 
solving controversies within the limits of 
law and mutual respect. He debates issues 
and not personalities. He respects the rights, 
customs, beliefs, and institutions of other 
men—requiring only the same of them. 


The freeman is a spiritual man. He 


ascribes all wisdom to the Creator and not. 


to men. He believes he can earn his spir- 
itual way only by service to others. He seeks 
blessings for all, and not credits for himself. 

He is the man we Kiwanians pledge our- 
selves to try to be. He is the man, who, one 
day, with God’s help, will set our world 
firmly upon its spiritual axis. He is the 
freeman. 


Will German People Expose Khrushchev 
as the Puppet Master of East German 


Government? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, while we 


meet the Berlin crisis by sending mild 


notes of protest to which Krushchev 
pays absolutely no attention, it may be 
that the German people themselves will 
. expose, for all the world to see, the Com- 
munist dictator as the puppet master 
who pulls the strings which make the 
East German officials dance. In this 
connection I call your attention to the 
thoughts developed in the following edi- 
torial from the Chicago Daily Tribune: 
Not WHOLLY WISHFUL THOUGHTS ON BERLIN 

One of the news photographs shows a line 
of West Berlin civilians jeering at East Berlin 
police who are placing barbed wire entangle- 
ments along the border. Only a few yards 
separate the jeerers from the jeered. Other 
pictures show the West Berliners not jeering 
but scowling and shouting what, to judge 
from their expressions, must be imprecations 
and insults. 

The dispatches tell of West Berliners toss- 
ing rocks at the despised East Berlin cops 
and the police and militiamen retaliating 
with tear gas volleys, A great concentration 
of East Germans and Russian forces in and 
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around Berlin is reported, The people of 
West Berlin have been admonished by their 
authorities to remain well back of the divid- 
ing line lest some incident occur that would 
lead to bloodshed. 

Trotsky from his own revolutionary ex- 
perience has emphasized the obvious truth 


that when the organized forces of an Yn- | 


popular government refuse to obey an ortler 
to fire on the mob, that government is on 
the verge of being overthrown. The East 
German Government is thoroughly un- 
popular and in the superheated atmosphere 
of Berlin the East Germans themselves 
might assert themselves as they did in street 
demonstrations 8 years'ago. Likewise, the 
West Germans might surge over the border, 
testing the loyalty to the Communist cause 
of the police, the East German militia, and 
the rest of the East German forces which 
were set up to support the Ulbricht regime 
but may prove unreliable. 

The task of repression might then fall 


directly upon the Russians and place them 


at a huge disadvantage before the world in 
any negotiations with the allies that may 
be impending. Khrushchev would find it 
not merely hard but impossible to pretend 


any longer that the East German Govern- 


ment had any respectable reason for exist- 
ence or was anything but an invention of 
his own. 


It would be instructive to know if the. 


concentration of Ulbricht’s forces in Ber- 
lin has greatly weakened him in other East 
German centers. If so, we should think it 
probable that there will be disorders in 
these provincial cities and towns and the 
repression by the Russians will start there 
rather than in Berlin itself. 


Federal Assistance Necessary To Specially 
Train Teachers of the Deaf and 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1961 


_ Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year I introduced H.R. 5360, a bill 


which would make available to children 


who are handicapped by deafness the 
specially trained teachers of the deaf 
needed to develop their abilities, and to 
make available to individuals suffering 
speech and hearing impairments .the 
specially trained speech pathologists and 
audiologists needed to help them over- 
come their handicaps. I was one of the 
sponsors of similar legislation in the 
86th Congress. 

The Special House Subcommittee on 
Education under the chairmanship of 
Congresswoman EDITH GREEN, of Ore- 
gon, held hearings yesterday and today 
on this legislation. The Senate passed 
a similar bill on March 3. I sincerely 
hope that the House will have an oppor- 
tunity to pass this vitally needed legis- 
lation in this session of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission 
granted, I include my testimony before 
Chairman GREEN’s Special Subcommit- 
tee on Education, and an article by Dr. 
Howard A. Rusk, which appeared in the 
New York Sunday Times of August 13, 
1961, entitled ““Loss of Hearing—Part 1: 
Six Million in Nation Suffer Impair- 


A6421 
ments—Nature of Disabilities Is Little 
Known,” with my remarks: 


EpWaRD P. BOLAND BEFORE 
ON EDUCATION 


AUGUST 16, 1961. 


STATEMENT OF 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


Hon. GREEN, 


Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, Old House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR MADAM CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE: I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to appear before your subcommittee, 
this morning, to make my views known on 
legislation to assist in educating and re- 
habilitating the. handicapped. 

As you know, my bill, H.R. 5360, is one 
of the pieces of legislation under considera- 
tion by this committee. My bill would make 
available to children who are handicapped 
by deafness the specially trained teachers 
of the deaf needed to develop their abili- 
ties and to make available to individuals 
suffering speech and hearing impairments 
the specially trained speech pathologists and 
audiologists needed to help them overcome 
their handicaps. 

An identical Senate version, sponsored by 
Senator Lister Hi1u (S. 336), was passed by 
the Senate on March 3. These bills are sup- 
ported by the four professional organiza- 
tions in this country which are primarily | 
concerned with the education of deaf 
children: The Council on Education of the 


Deaf; the Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 


tion for the Deaf; the Conference of Ex- 
ecutives of American Schools for the Deaf; 
and, the American Instructors of the Deaf. 

There has been a critical nationwide 
shortage of trained classroom teachers of 


deaf children over the past years, and the 


shortage of the school year beginning next 
month, September 1961, will be critical in- 
deed. 

' One of the outstanding schools specializ- 
ing in this field is the Clarke School for the . 
Deaf in Northampton, Mass., within my con- 
gressional district. Principal George T. 
Pratt of the Clarke School has told me 
that there will be a nationwide shortage 
of--454 qualified teachers of the deaf at. 
the beginning of the 1961-62 school year, 
an increase of 85 over the shortage of the. 
school year 1960-61. Mr. Pratt obtained 
these figures by an actual head count from 
269 of the 400 schools and classes for deaf 
children in this country. 

While only 177 teachers in this specialty 
were trained during the last year, there are 
over 30,000 deaf children of school age. 
These children will grow up to become use- 
ful productive citizens if they can obtain 
the proper special. education. The States 
have no training facilities to provide proper- 
ly trained teachers of the deaf. I believe 
that this must become a Federal responsi- 
bility to establish a program of grants-in- 
aid to nonprofit institutions of higher edu- 
cation to cover the cost of courses and 
establishing fellowships for qualified per- 
sons. 

I sincerely hope that the members of the 
subcommittee will report the bill favorably, 
so that this legislation can reach the floor 
of the House and be passed in this session 
of Congress. 

Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
Member of Congress. 


Loss OF HEARING—I: Srx MILLION IN NaTION 
SUFFER IMPAIRMENTS—NATURE OF DISABILI- 
Ties Is LITTLE KNOWN 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

Of all types of disabling conditions, hear- 
ing loss, the Nation’s leading cause of dis- 
ability, is one of the least understood. 

Most of us automatically think of the deaf 
when we think of hearing loss, for we are 
aware of their communcation problems. Of 
the nearly 6 million persons in the United 
States with impaired hearing, however, only 
109,000, or less than 2 percent, are deaf. 
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- The severe problems of the deaf are not 

to be minimized, and we are usually consid- 
* erate and understanding of them in our so- 
cial and business contacts. 

Frequently, however, we consider the per- 
son with impaired hearing as either slow, 
inattentive, vague or overaggressive, because 
we fail to recognize that his behavior is the 
result of a communication disorder. 

As Norton Canfield, M.D., points out in 
the new public affairs pamphlet, “You and 
Your Hearing,” published earlier this month, 
the principal types of hearing disorders are 
conductive deafness and perceptive deafness. 

TWO TYPES OF DEAFNESS 


Conductive deafness results from interfer- 
ence with the passage of sound to the inner 
ear. It may be caused by increased stiff- 
mess of the tissues of the middle ear, me- 
_ chanical obstructions, blocking of the Eus- 
tachian tubes, scar tissue or excessive bony 
formation. 

Perceptive or nerve deafness involves the 
inner ear. It may be caused by infection, 
injury or traumatizing noise. 

Other types of deafness are those which 
-are psychogenic in nature or a mixed deaf- 
ness involving both the conductive and per- 
ceptive deafness. 

Unfortunately, there has been very little 
basic research in the cause of deafness until 
recently. One of the most hopeful ap- 
proaches is the temporal bone bank program 
of the Deafness Research Foundation. 

Under this program people, are being asked 
to will their temporal bones for medical re- 
search in a series of banks being established 
in leading medical schools. Such research 
is greatly needed because of the inaccessi- 
bility and minute size of the temporal bone, 
the smallest bone in the human body. Satis- 
factory research on the bone in living sub- 
jects is most difficult. 

A SUPPLY DIFFICULTY 


Another lem in research on deafness 
is the fact that it is very difficult to secure 
a sufficient supply of diseased ears through 
autopsy, because people do not die of deaf- 
‘ness. 

Although hearing problems are found 
among of all ages, there is a strik- 
ing increase in incidence of hearing disorders 
around the age of 65. 

Rates of impaired hearing per 1,000 persons 
in the United States are: under age 25, 7.9; 
ages 25-44, 20.6; ages 45-64, 52.2; ages 65-74, 
129.2; and ages 75 and over, 256.4. 

In one study of 100 patients in a home 
for the aged, about one-third were found to 


have normal hearing and only 7 percent. 


_ showed severe hearing losses. 
Hearing losses due to aging result primarily 


_ Studies indicate, however, that about half 
of the hearing impairments in persons over 
50 result from the same causes as among 
persons under 50. 

Because of higher accident rates among 
men and their greater exposure to noise in 
industry, the incidence of impaired hearing 
among men is about one-third higher than 
among women. 

NOISE-INDUCED LOSS 

Noise-induced hearing loss has become 
increasingly important with the expansion 
of industry and the development of high- 
speed machines. 

Brief exposure, for example, to noise levels 
of 130 to 140 decibels, such as produced by 
a@ jet engine, does not result in damage. The 


danger comes from frequent and prolonged - 


exposure to such noise. 


sclerosis has resulted in greatly improved 
hearing for many persons. 

Ome technique is that of fenestration in 
which a new opening is produced in the inner 
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ear, permitting sound waves to bypass the 
diseased bone. 7 


STAPES MOBILIZATION } 

The other technique is stapes mobiliza- 
tion in which the stapes bone is removed 
and replaced by tissue or part of a vein at- 
tached to a stainless steel wire or plastic 
tube. 

Only about 20 percent, however, of all 
hearing impairments are caused by oto- 
sclerosis‘and permanent improvement results 
in only one-half of the cases treated. Re- 


sults when successful are highly dramatic; 


persons who have been deaf for years fre- 
quently gain normal hearing. 

Today, many hearing disorders can be 
improved through treatment. Through 
early detection of such losses and remedial 
measures such as hearing aids and lip read- 

, the damaging emotional, social and vo- 
cational sequelae can be prevented. 

The most important aspect of hearing 
conservation is early detection of hearing 


| Brooklyn’s Famed Fighting 14th Regiment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


. OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1961 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to pay tribute to Brooklyn’s 
famed “Fighting 14th,” that New York 
State Militia regiment which served 
so bravely during the Civil War. Mr. 
Bruce Catton, chairman of the New York 
State Civil War Centennial, has aptly 
said: 

As untested and untried citizen soldiers, 
these men of Brooklyn stood up so valiantly 
to the heavy pounding at First Bull Run that 
they earned for their regiment forever, the 
motto—“Baptized by Fire.” These red- 
legged devils who volunteered en masse for 
3 years’ service in the Civil War suffered al- 
most incredible hardships and losses. With 
a toughness, a discipline, and an esprit de 
corps seldom equaled-in our military history. 
Brooklyn’s red-legged devils fought through 
from First Bull Run to Spotsylvania. 


Brig. Gen. Charles G. Stevenson, the 
adjutant general of New York and vice 
chief of staff to the Governor, in an arti- 
cle entitled “Baptized by Fire’ gives an 
account of the participation by the 14th 
Brooklyn Regiment in the First Battle of 
Bull Run written from military records. 
General Stevenson’s article was pub- 
lished in the July supplement of the 
monthly bulletin published by the New 
York Civil War Centennial Commission. 
The article states: 


One century ago on July 21, in a hot bat- 


tle on a hill near a winding stream in north- 
ern Virginia, 825 men in red and blue earned 
the motto “Baptized by Fire” for their 
regiment which has lived ever since in the 
military history of Brooklyn and Long Island, 
N.Y. The battle was the First Battle of 
Bull Run or First Manassas on July 21, 1861. 
It was the initial large-scale contest of the 
Civil War. 

The regiment was the 14th Brooklyn, 
New York State Militia, whose successor 
units in the New York Army National Guard 
today are: Headquarters and uarters 


Battery, 187th Artillery Group; 1st Howitzer 
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Battalion, 187th Artillery; 2d Gun Battalion, 
187th Artillery, all of Brooklyn; and the Ist 
Medium Tank Battalion (Patton), 142d 
Armor of Freeport, Bay Shore, and Patch- 


ogue, Long Island. 


The spirit of the Fighting 14th kin- 
dled during the tragic Civil War strug- 
gles, has continued as a torch of glowing 
tradition to these successor units in the New 
York Army National Guard. 

The motto, “Baptized by Fire,” was coined 
by the commander of the Union forces, Brig. 
Gen. Irvin McDowell. After the 14th had 
reassembled at Arlington, Va., following the 
battle, they learned that the number of the 
regiment had been changed by the State 
authorities to the 84th New York Volunteers. 
This aroused a storm of protest from officers 
and men. An appeal was made to General 
McDowell. His reply, which was upheld by 
the Secretary of War, was: 

“You were mustered by me into the service 
of the United States as a part of the Militia 
of the State of New York known as the 
14th. You have been baptized by fire 
under that number and as such you shall be 
recognized by the U.S. Government and by 
no other number.” 

The 14th Infantry, New York National 
Guard adopted the motto when that regi- 
ment was reestablished after World War I. 
It has been worn by the 14th and successor 
units to the present time. Today, it is the 


motto -on the crest of one of the successor 


units. 

The situation prior to the First Battle of 
Bull Run was this: The Confederates held 
@ position northeast of Manassas, Va., 
stretching along the high ground west of 
Bull Run, from the Stone Bridge on the 


Centerville-Warrenton Pike on the left, to 


the woods at the Union Mills on the right. 
The bulk of the Confederate forces was in 
position at the fords in the center of their 
line, which was in front of Manassas, the 
focal point of the defense. 

General McDowell, Union Commander in 
Chief, decided to envelop the enemy left. 


He entrusted the main effort to two of his 


four divisions—the 2d and 3d commanded 
by Cols. David Hunter and Samuel P. Heint- 
zelman, respectively. Tyler’s ist Division 
was to threaten the center and left at the 
Stone Bridge and lower fords. Another di- 
vision, under General Miles, was held in re- 
serve at Centerville. 

The operation opened at 2: 30 a.m. in the 
morning of July 21, 1861, when Tryler, 
Hunter, and Heintzelman moved out of their 
bivouacs around Centerville, to which they 
had marched from Arlington, a few days be- 
fore. After almost 3 hours delay caused by 
the slowness of the ist Division in clear- 
ing camp, Hunter’s 2d Division, composed 
of the brigades of Burnside and Porter, 
leading the envelopment, crossed Cub Run 
on the Warrenton Pike (now U.S. Route 29, 
Virginia Route 211). They turned north 
into a wood road a few miles west of Cen- 
terville and headed for the ford across Bull 
Runt at Sudley Springs about 3 miles to 
the north of the Pike. 

Burnside’s brigade splashed across the 
run, swung to the left pursuant to Mc- 
Dowell’s plan and pushed down the Sudley 
Springs—Manassas road (now Virginia 
Route 234). Burnside, with the 7ist New 
York State Militia as the 2d regiment in line, 
engaged the Confederates who had moved to 
Matthews Hill to meet him. 

The 14th, in Porter’s brigade following 
Burnside, arrived at the ford at about 10 
a.m, Following a short rest, the 14th forded 
Bull Run, marched along an unused railroad 
grade and came under enemy artillery fire. 
Porter’s brigade formed on the right of Burn- 
side’s. The 14th doubletimed southward to- 


‘wards the front, passed through a small 


woods and came out in a clearing. They saw 
Griffin’s battery firing at a Confederate bat- 
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tery on Henry House Hill across the Warren- 
ton Turnpike. The men dropped their 


blanket rolls in the clearing. Led by Lt. 


W. W. Averill of Colonel Porter’s staff, they 
advanced past the west side of the J. Dogan 
House to the Pike. The 14th was followed 
by the 8th New York Militia. They turned 
east on the Pike and advanced to the Sudley- 
Manassas Road. 

The purpose of this maneuver, as shown 
by Colonel Porter in his official report after 
the battle, dated July 25, 1861, was to cut off 
the retreat of the Confederates who were 
being beaten back from Matthews Hill by 
Burnside, assisted by Sykes’ battalion of 
Regulars and by the 27th New York Volun- 
teers of Porter’s brigade. Porter said in 


_ his afteraction report: 


“The rebels soon. came fiying from the 
woods toward the right, and the 27th com- 
pleted their rout by charging directly upon 
their center in the face of a scorching fire, 
while the 14th and 8th New York Militia 
moved down the turnpike to cut off the re- 


tiring force, and to support the 27th, which > 


had lost its galalnt colonel (Slocum, who was 
wounded in the right thigh in this fight) 
but was standing the brunt of the action 
with its ranks thinning in the dreadful fire. 
Now the resistance of the enemy’s left was 
so obstinate that the beaten right retired 
in safety * * * . The 14th, though it had 
broken, was soon rallied in rear of Griffin’s 
battery 

Lieutenant Colonel Fowler of the 14th 
described this first “baptism of fire” of the 


14th in an account written in 1883 and pub- | 


lished in 1911 in the regimental history. He 
said: 

“On reaching the Sudley Ford Road, which 
crosses the pike well up the hill toward the 
Henry House, by some misunderstanding an 
order was sent to the head of the column 
to turn to the left in this road instead of 
to advance up the pike and charge the bat- 
tery (on the Henry House Hill). From the 
woods on the far side of the road we received 
a severe and continuous fire of musketry 
from a force of the enemy in ambush, who 
could not be seen. The regiment returned 
the fire, then broke and reformed behind 
the fence on the road.” | 

At this moment, as indicated by Colonel 
Porter’s report, an officer of Griffin’s battery 
requested the 14th to support the battery. 
The regiment changed position and placed 
itself in rear of the battery which then took 
position east of the J. Dogan house. The 
rebel fire was attracted to the red pants of 
the 14th—with resulting casualties to the 
artillerymen in front—so the regiment 
moved 100 yards in front of the battery. For 
a time, they received the enemy fire, which 
was high, with little loss. Then, the Con- 
federates, finding that they could not hit 
the Red Legs any other way, began to rico- 
chet their round shot—in other words, 
bounce them at the 14th—a hard thing to 
imagine in these days of high-powered weap- 
ons. The Rebel tactic made the position too 
hot and the regiment was marched a short 
distance to the Warrenton Pike. 

The artillery batteries (Griffin’s and Rick- 
etts’) were at this time called upon for more 
strenuous service. They were ordered - by 
General McDowell through Maj. William F. 
Barry, his chief of artillery, to take position 
on the Henry House Hill supported by the 
marines of Porter’s brigade and the lith 
New York Volunteer Infantry (The Fire 
Zouaves) of Colonel Heintzelman’s 3d Di-- 
vision. 

Then, two companies of Col. J. E. B. Stu- 
art’s Ist Virginia Cavalry charged the 1ith. 
The Zouaves gave therm a scattering fire 
which emptied a few saddles. A few min- 
utes later a fatal mistake occurred. A Con- 
federate infantry regiment clad in blue 
emerged from the woods on the right of the 
batteries. Major Barry advised Griffin that 
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the advancing force was a Federal regiment 
sent by Heintzelman to support the bat- 
teries. The Confederates opened fire at not 
more than 60 to 70 yards distance and wiped 
out half of Griffin’s and Ricketts’ guncrews. 
The guns were captured. 

The Rebel regiment was the 33d Virginia 
Infantry of the brigade made famous by 
the name “Stonewall” given to it and its 
commander, Brig. Gen. Thomas J. Jackson, 
earlier in the battle by Brig. Gen. Barnard 
E. Bee of South Carolina. 

At about this time, the 14th, according to 
Colonel Fowler, advanced up the hill “to a 


position near the woods on the right of the. 


lost batteries.” 
Porter’s after-action report stated: 


“Griffin’s and Ricketts’ batteries were. 


ordered by the commanding general to the 
top of the hill on our right, supporting them 
with the Fire Zouaves and Marines, while the 
14th entered the skirt of woods on their right 
to protect that flank and a column composed 
of the 27th New York, 11th and 5th Massa- 
chusetts, Ist Minnesota, and 69th New York 
moved up toward the left flank of the bat- 
teries.” 

Porter then said the Zouaves broke and 
fled when fired on by some enemy infantry. 
Porter went on to say: “The Marines also, 
in spite of the exertions of their gallant 
officers, gave way in disorder; the 14th on the 
right and the column on the left hesitatingly 
retired, with the exception of the 69th and 
38th New York who nobly stood and returned 
the fire of the enemy for 15 minutes.” 

In position, near the woods on the right of 
the lost batteries, Colonel Fowler said that 
before it was forced to withdraw, the 14th 
did terrible execution on Confederate rein- 
forcements coming up in column in a ravine 
or water course. 

According to Colonel Fowler, the fire of 
the Confederate reinforcements, from the 
front together with a crossfire from the 
bushes on the right and the shot and shell 
from the enemy batteries made the position 
so hot that the regiment was forced to fall 
back to the foot of the hill. 

The Confederates opposing the 14th here 
were probably the 18th Virginia Infantry 
commanded by Col. R. E. Withers. In his 
afteraction report, Colonel Withers said: 

“On approaching their [the Federal] posi- 
tion I found a pretty strong force posted in 
a thicket of pines, in some places almost im- 
penetrable. With a cheer we dashed into 
the thicket and pushed forward, the enemy 
retiring as we advanced. 

“They were composed principally of the 
14th New York Chasseurs, and several of their 
number were killed and captured by the left 
wing of my regiment.” 

The 14th, repulsed after its first climb up 
the hill, rallied on the Sudley Ford road and 
advanced a second time to the summit. 

On the second advance, the 14th was sup- 
ported by the battalion of marines in its rear. 
Colonel Fowler stated that on reaching the 


top of the hill, his men dropped to the 


ground; the enemy’s volley passed over them 
and “‘took effect on the Marines who notwith- 
standing the earnest efforts, in language more 
forcible than pious, of their commander, Ma- 


jor Reynolds, broke and ran to the rear, soon | 


followed by the unsupported 14th.” 

This action by the 14th is substantiated by 
the after-action report of Maj. John Reynolds 
of the marines, dated July 24, 1861. He said 
that he was directed by Colonel Porter “to 
afford the necessary support of Griffin’s bat- 
tery.” In taking this position, he said: “The 
battalion was exposed to a galling fire.” 

Then, he continued in his report: 

“While holding it (the position in support 
of Griffin’s battery), General McDowell or- 
dered the battalion to cover or support the 
14th New York Regiment, which was about 
to be engaged. The battalion, in conse- 
quence, took the position indicated by the 
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general, but was unable to hold it, owing to 
the heavy fire which was opened upon them.” 

The 14th reformed on the Sudley Ford road 
for a third attack, but it had scarcely com- 
menced when a fresh Confederate brigade 
appeared on its right rear and opened fire. 

Colonel Powler stated that: “On looking to 
the rear and left every regiment was seen in 
disordered flight from the field with Sykes’ 
battalion of regulars drawn up in line beyond 
the turnpike as a rallying point. But every- 
thing drifted past them to the rear.” 

The 14th with the rest of the Union Army 
left the field generally by the route by which 


it came. It assembled again the next day— 


July 22—at the camp it had left in Arlington. 

Col. Harry W. Michell who commanded the 
14th after the war—from 1885 to 1898—was a 
private in Company C at Bull Run. He said: 
“I saw little of the panic at Bull Run of 
which so much has been written. The 14th 
kept a perfect formation and marched off 
the field in good order.” 

However, Colonel Fowler indicated that 
the retreat later degenerated into a stam- 
pede. He said: “The integrity of regiments 
and even companies was entirely lost and 
officers and men drifted to the rear, each on 
his own account.” He expressed his opin- 
ion, however, that it was “providential that 
this defeat occurred. If we had won this 
battle we would have pushed on to Rich- 
mond and a compromise peace would have 
been arranged, leaving the great question of 
slavery to be settled at a future day at doubt- 
less greater cost. This encounter did much 


to create an army, proved that the service 


was to be no holiday excursion or picnic, and 
those who came with such expectations 
found they had mistaken their vocations 
when brought face to face with the horrors 
of war and the resignations of officers and 
* * * desertions of enlisted men soon re- 
lieved the army of such useless material.” 

The regiment lost 2 officers and 21 enlisted 
men killed in the battle. Ten men died of 
wounds. Sixty-four men were wounded and 
30 captured, including Colonel Wood. 

At camp in Arlington, the 14th reorganized. 
Lieutenant Colonel Fowler said he worked 
“night and day to the end of making the 
regiment what it afterward became in the 
field—one of the most efficient, best drilled 
and disciplined in the service.” : 

During this period, an interesting situa- 
tion arose having to do with the regiment’s 
red pants. Colonel Fowler wrote that: “They 
were worn out and the Army blue had to be 
substituted until other red- pants could be 
supplied by contract and although the blue 
looked neat and comfortable, the men were 


*not pleased with them as they would not be 


found dead without the red pants on. The 
Government soon supplied the distinctive 
uniform of the regiment and continued to 
furnish it during its term of service.” 

Few regiments wore their distinctive uni- 
form throughout 3 years of active service, as 
did the 14th. 

General Fowler commanded the 14th dur- 
ing the rest of its 3 years’ service. He was 
seriously wounded at the Battle of Groveton, 
Va., in the Second Bull Run Campaign on 
August 29, 1862. 

Mustered out of service on June 6, 1864, 
he was brevetted brigadier general for gal- 
lant and meritorious conduct. The entire 
city of Brooklyn paid tribute to him on his - 
death, January 16, 1896. Some years later, 
a statue of General Fowler was erected. It 
stands in Fort Greene Park near DeKalb 
Avenue and Cumberland Street, Brooklyn. - 

On October 20, 1906, a monument erected 
by the State of New York was unveiled on 
a small hill just south of the Warrenton 
Turnpike (now U.S. Route 29, Virginia 
Route 211) at Groveton, Va. Although the 
14th did not actually fight on this hill at 
Frst Bull Run it was heavily engaged there 


a 
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on August 29, 1862, in the Battle of Groveton 
of the Second Bull Run Campaign. 

Originally, the site was not within the lim- 
its of the Manassas National Battlefield Park. 
It became overgrown with weeds, bushes, and 
trees. In 1949, the New York Legislature ap- 
propriated funds to clean up the site, after 
which, pursuant to a 1950 act of the legisla- 
ture, it was deeded to the Federal Govern- 
ment together with nearby monuments 
erected in honor of the 5th New York (Dur- 
yee’s Zouaves) and 10th New York (National 
Zouaves) Volunteer regiments. In 1952, the 
legislature authorized the purchase of addi- 
tional land surrounding the sites of the 
monuments and authorized the land to be 
deeded by the State to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

As a result of these acts, the monuments 
and their environs are now located within 
the confines of the park, which was not the 
case before. They are properly cared for by 
the National Park Service. 


Mr. Speaker, this very cogent article 
is of special interest to me, not only be- 
cause my brother Capt. Dennis J. Carey 
was a World War II member of the old 
14th but by reason of their love of the 
unit in our borough. 

On July 21, 1961, the 100th anniver- 
sary of the First Battle of Bull Run or 
First Manassas a group of over 50 mem- 
bers and friends of the 14th New York 
Infantry World War Veterans’ Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn, N.Y., conducted a 
rededication of the 14th Brooklyn Mon- 
ument at Groveton on the Second Bull 
Run Battlefield. The pilgrimage from 
Brooklyn to Bull Run was made by 
chartered bus. | 
The ceremonies included the presen- 
- tation of a symbolic deed to some 126 
acres on the battlefield from the State 
of New York to the United States. This 


land includes the sites ef the Brooklyn — 


14th Monument and the sites of two 


other New York monuments, those of. 


the 5th New York Volunteer Infantry 
(Duryee Zouaves) and 10th New York 
Volunteer Infantry (National Zouaves), 
together with the surrounding land nec- 
essary to incorporate the entire area 
around the three monuments into the 
Manassas National Battlefield Park. 
General Stevenson presented the sym- 
bolic deed to Mr. Elbert Cox, Regional 
Director, Region I of the National Park 
Service, Richmond, Va., who turned the 
“deed” over to Mr. Francis F. Wilshin, 
superintendent of the Manassas Na- 
tional Battlefield Park. The document 
will be displayed in the museum located 
in the park headquarters building. 
General Stevenson was a prime mover 


- $n this project. His interest grew out 


of a visit he made to the site of the 14th 
Monument in 1944, and saw at that 
time the deplorable condition of the 
monument and its surroundings. Gen- 
eral Stevenson lived in Brooklyn for 38 
years and served over 13 years in the 
14th Infantry, New York National 
Guard, prior to World War II. 

Mr. James F. Evans, former director 
of New York State parks, was mainly 
responsible for procuring the passage 
of the 1950 and 1952 acts of the New 
York State Legislature under which the 
land and monuments were deeded to the 
Federal Government. He was ably as- 
sisted by Dr. Albert B. Corey, New York 
State historian. Dr. Corey and Mr. 
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Evans spoke at the ceremonies on July 


21, 1961 as representatives of the New 
York Civil War Centennial Commission. 

The ceremonies were conducted under 
the auspices of the 14th New York In- 
fantry World War Veterans Association 
of Brooklyn and the New York Civil War 
Centennial Commission. Speakers at 


. the ceremonies besides Genera] Steven- 


son, Dr. Corey, Mr. Evans, Mr. Cox and 
Mr. Wilshin, were Maj. Gen. Paul M. 
Booth, The Adjutant General of Vir- 
ginia who extended greetings to the 
visitors from the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia; Col. William J. Munday of Brook- 


lyn, president of the 14th New York 


Infantry World War Veterans Associa- 
tion and Col. Theodore J. Krokus of 
Brooklyn, national commander of the 
27th Division Association, who said in 
his rededication address: 

Today we rededicate this monument to 
the men of our regiment, the old 14th, who, 
on this spot and in this vicinity fought in 
the cause of national unity and freedom. 
We honor too, the brave men of the South, 
who left this battlefield as victors. 


Col. James J. Gambee of Lynbrook, 
Long Island, former colonel of the 14th 
Infantry, New York Guard, was chair- 
man of the ceremonies. _ 


_Let’s Curb Modern Piracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1961 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, if 
the stockworn phrase “there ought to be 
a law” ever needed to be speedily ap- 
plied it is today when the Nation’s air- 
plane riders need protection against a 
wave of air piracy. 

The Bay City <(Mich.) Times, pub- 
lished in my hometown, appropriately 
cited the urgency of such legislation in 
an editorial a few days ago. Since it is 
so much to the point I submit that edi- 


’ torial for the attention of my colleagues. 


It follows: 
Ler’s Keep CRIME OUT OF THE SKY 


National and international implications 
of the recent attempts to hijack multimil- 
lion-dollar U.S. passenger planes make the 
need for stiff Federal laws to halt future 
crimes of this nature most appallingly 
evident. 

The claim is often made that Americans 
are overburdened with laws. It was there- 
fore a most startling discovery to find that 
our civil aircraft and their passengers and 


crews were so poorly protected by the law 
tlons of hijackers and 


against the depreda 
other criminals. 

That Federal agencies and the Congress 
now are moving swiftly to close this gap only 
emphasizes past neglect. 

All signs on Capitol Hill suggest we will 
soon have a tough law on the books. But re- 
cent plane hijack episodes in quick series 
had Federal Aviation Agency lawyers search- 
ing vainly for anything applicable to those 
fantastic developments. 

Actually, aviation law is nearly blank on 
crimes committed while a plane is airborne. 


August 16 


That law has had one main goal—aircraft 


safety. 


When the Eastern Airlines Electra was hi- 
jacked and taken to Cuba, the Justice De- 
partment had to comb U5S. statutes to 
charge the culprit in absentia. It finally 
came up with kidnaping, stealing an air- 
craft in interstate commerce “and crime on 
the high seas.” 


Legislation being shaped in Congress 


plainly must cover not just these spectac- 


ular cases but a wide range of possible of- 
fenses committed in flight. As one aviation 
official put it wryly: 

“Our planes have gotten big enough in 


the last few years to make room for the . 


major vices.” 

Leaving hijacking aside for the moment. 
Suppose murder, arson, simple assault, 
molestation and such offenses are committed 
aloft. What law’ governs? What State 
takes jurisdiction? 

In an age of high-speed, high-altitude 
jets, when borders are fuzzily seen and a 
small State is crossed in 8 or 10 minutes, it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to determine 
in which State a crime has been committed 
aboard an airliner. 

Most Americans will probably welcome, 


then, the lawmakers intent not only to 


equate hijacking with piracy (with manda- 
tory life sentence or possible death penalty) 
but to cover many crimes with a stiff Fed- 
eral law. 

Yet any provisions, executive or legisla- 
tive, calling either for arming a plane crew 
or installing armed guards aboard must be 
applied with extreme 
gunfights could bring danger both to indi- 
vidual passengers and to the plane itself, 
since stray bullets might send the aircraft 
crashing in flames. 


Since U.S. Chanceries in Foreign Capitals 
Are Located in Business Areas Foreign 
Nations Should, in the Interest of 
Comity, Locate Their Chanceries in Busi- 
ness Areas in the Nation’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
introduced a House resolution declar- 
ing: 

It is the sense of the House of Represent- 
atives that since the United States is gen- 
erally required, in locating its chanceries 


,abroad to observe the laws and zoning reg-. 


ulations applicable to business-type build- 
ings in the capital cities of those nations 
with which diplomatic relations are main- 
tained such foreign nations should, in the 
interest of comity, observe the laws and zon- 
ing regulations with regard to the location of 
business-type buildings in the District of 


Columbia and locate chanceries in business 


areas rather than in residential areas to the 
detriment of such residential areas. 


I am pleased at the support which this 
resolution had evoked, and is evoking. 

I include here for the information of 
my colleagues a letter I have received 
from Judge Russell E. Train, of the Tax 
Court of the United States, together with 
Judge Train’s statement before the Board 
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of Zoning Adjustment on August 16, 
1961. | | 
‘Tax Court OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., August 16, 1961. 

Hon. CARROLL D. KEARNS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. KEARNS: Please accept my heart- 
felt thanks for your very timely statements 


in regard to our local zoning problems coné 


cerning chanceries. 

The Star article which you placed in the 
Recorp quoted at some length from my let- 
ter to the Board of Zoning Adjustment. I 
am testifying on the matter before the Board 
this morning and am passing along to you 
a copy of my statement. : 

Again many thanks. The residents of 
Washington badly need more friends like 
yourself. 

Sincerely yours, 
RUSSELL E. TRAIN, Judge. 


Avucust 16, 1961. 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE RUSSELL E. TRAIN BEFORE 

| Boarp or ZONING ADJUSTMENT IN OPPOSI- 
TION TO APPEAL OF THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 
To ESTABLISH A CHANCERY AT 29TH AND 
WoOopDLAND Drive, Docker No. 6420 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Board 
of Zoning Adjustment, I am Judge Russell 
E. Train of the U.S. Tax Court. I own and 
reside at the property at 3101 Woodland 
Drive NW. I appear in opposition to the ap- 
plication of the Embassy of Panama to con- 
struct a chancery at 29th and Woodland 
Drive, two blocks from my home. 

I have previously addressed a letter to 
the Board expressing my views on the matter 
and ask that that letter be made a part 
of the official record of these proceedings. 

I also ask to have included in the record a 
statement on this same subject in the House 
of Representatives by the Honorable CaRROLL 
D. Kearns, of Pennsylvania, which appears 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of August 14, 
1961, at pages A6323 and A6324. The state- 
ment includes the text of a House resolu- 
tion which reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 


of Representatives that since the United . 


States is generally required, in locating its 
chanceries abroad to observe the laws and 
zoning regulations applicable to business- 
type buildings in the capital cities of those 
nations with which diplomatic relations are 
maintained such foreign nations should, in 
the interest of comity, observe the laws and 
zoning regulations with regard to the lo- 
cation of business-type buildings in-the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and locate chanceries in 
business areas rather than in residential 
areas to the detriment of such residential 
areas.” 


I also ask to have included in the record 


an article which appeared in last Sunday’s 
Star on page one on this matter, likewise 
an article which appeared in the Evening 
Star of yesterday, August 15, at page B-1. 
In my letter to the Board, I questioned 
the appropriateness of scheduling a hearing 
of this nature in mid-August when a large 
number of affected property owners are 
normally away. I wish to reiterate the point 
at this time. Every effort has been made to 
reach these people by long-distance tele- 
phone, by cable, and in two instances by 
radio at sea. Despite the short notice avail- 
able, I believe many of them have been able 
to record their views with the Board, al- 
though hardly under circumstances which 
the importance of the situation warrants. 
In this conneciton, I would like to mention 
the following owners of Woodland Drive 
property who are away at this time, many 


of whom it has been impossible to contact: . 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 


and Mrs. Edward Cushing, 3224 Woodland 
Drive; Mr. Marcella Dupont, 3200 Woodland 
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Drive; Baron and Baroness Silvercruys, the 
former Netherlands Ambassador, 3201 Wood- 
land Drive; Mrs. Frederick Gould, 3120 
Woodland Drive; Mrs. Paul Bastedo, 3010 
Woodland Drive; Mr. and Mrs. Ganson Pur- 


cell, 3000 Woodland Drive; Mr. and Mrs. | 


Roger Neuhoff, 2919 Woodland Drive; Col. 
and Mrs. Albert Hoffman, 2910 Woodland 
Drive; Col. and Mrs. Albert Cox, 2875 Wood- 


land Drive which is next door to the proposed 


construction; Mr. and Mrs. Garfield . Kass, 
2850 Woodland Drive; the Honorable Joseph 
Grew, former Under Secretary of State and 
distinguished Ambassador, Woodland 
Drive; and Mrs. Gilbert Hitchcock, 2817 
Woodland Drive. These individuals repre- 
sent almost one-third of the private owners 
of property along Woodland Drive, and not 
included are the many more who own closely 
adjacent and equally affected property. — 


My attorney, Mr. Samuel Spencer, has al- 


ready called to your attention the several 
deficiencies in the application in question, 
any one of which will, I am certain, require 
rejection of the application. 

Now, with your permission, I wish to ad- 
dress myself to the merits of the application, 
because I believe that it is on this basis that 
it must be rejected. 

Woodland Drive is only six blocks long but 
it represents one of the finest residential 
areas remaining in the city of Washington— 
I use the word “remaining” advisedly be- 


‘cause there are very few left. A city which 


once was the pride of the Nation and the 
admiration of foreign visitors is rapidly giv- 
ing way to the urban blight which afflicts our 
time. 

Woodland Drive is a winding street, a quiet 
street, a street of detached homes, a unique 
area which, while close to downtown Wash- 
ington, is distinguished for its fine homes, 
its trees, its gardens, an area in the héart 
of the city where children and pets and all 
that add up to a decent family life can be 
maintained. 


Obviously, the construction of an office 


building at 29th and Woodland Drive is go- 
ing to aggravate the existing traffic problem 
on a narrow street. Obviously, such a chan- 
cery will result in substantial additional 
parking. I understand that the building 
plan calls for a small parking lot to hold 
about five cars which will be entirely in- 
adequate. In itself, a parking lot in a resi- 
dential neighborhood of this type is un- 
desirable and unsightly. The very fact that 
provision is made for one indicates recogni- 
tion of the increased parking problem which 
inevitably must follow. Moreover, we all 
know that diplomats are not subject to park- 
ing restrictions, will park double, and while 
other residents will be prohibited by law 
from using the Embassy spaces, the chancery 
employees will be under no such inhibition 
insofar as the spaces in front of private 
homes are concerned. Obviously, property 
values are going to be lowered. Obviously, 
tax revenues to the District government are 
going to decrease. Obviously, further im- 
petus will be given to the existing flight of 
resident citizens to Virginia and Maryland. 

All of these matters are, I am sure, of 
common knowledge to you gentlemen. I 
would like to address myself to more basic 
issues. | 

We all know that the issue here today is 
not whether the Embassy of Panama alone 
is to be permitted a variance from the 
zoning regulations. The real issue, the one 
which this Board cannot escape, is whether 
the finest residential area remaining in the 
city of Washington is going to be destroyed 
or whether the R-1A zoning of the area is 


going to be upheld against this and similar. 


onslaughts. 

There are at present on Woodland Drive 10 
embassies. There are six more in the im- 
mediate Woodland Drive area. Only last 
week, I was called upon by two real estate 
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agents who were seeking property for new 
embassies. Sixteen embassies today will be 


20 tomorrow. I live at one corner of 31st 


and Woodland. Within the past 2 months, 
one of the other corners has been acquired 
as a residence Embassy by the Government 
of Nigeria, another by the Government of 
Senegal. To my knowledge, at least two 
of the present embassies are looking for 
chancery locations in the area. 

There has been some suggestion that there 
are already chanceries on Woodland Drive. 
Let’s get the record straight on this point. 
At the present time, the Embassies of Aus- 
tralia, El Salvador, Finland, Iraq, Uruguay, 
Senegal, and Nigeria—all located on Wood- 
land Drive—all have their chanceries lo- 
cated elsewhere and, in most cases, at con- — 
siderable distance. Of the remaining three, . 
Panama has a small chancery in a pre- 
existing residence on McGill Terrace (not on 


_ Woodland Drive); while Saudi Arabia and 


Guatamala both house their small staffs 
within their Embassy residence structures. 
Not one single embassy has ever constructed 
a chancery building on the street or, to my 
knowledge, has applied for permission to do 
so, prior to this hearing. Of the six other 
embassies in the immediate vicinity—Can- 
ada on Rock Creek Drive, Ceylon on 30th 
Street, China on Woodley Road, Ghana on 
Benton Place, Latvia on Woodley Road, and 
Lebanon on McGill Terrace—not one has a 
chancery at the same location. Thus, the 
Embassy Of Panama is seeking a variance 
which is not only incompatible with the 
general neighborhood but which is plainly 
not in accord with the established policy of 
almost all other diplomatic missions in the 


Same area. 


In this connection, I believe it fair to say 
that the Woodland Drive area has been 
sought as an embassy location by many na- 
tions for one reason and one reason only— 
because it provides the finest possible resi- 
dential environment for their chiefs of mis- 
sion and their families, carrying with it an 
opportunity for entertainment and the ex- 


ercise of similar diplomatic functions in at- 


tractive and dignified surroundings. The 
approval of the pending application and of 
those which will inevitably follow can only 
serve to destroy the very advantages which 
have led so many embassies to locate them- 
selves here in the first place. I state in all 
sincerity my conviction that among those 
who would be most adversely affected by 
approval of the application will be the 16 
or so embassies now located on or near 
Woodland Drive. 

We are all aware of the difficulties which 
foreign governments are reported to face in 
locating suitable embassy residences in high- 
grade residential areas. As I have already 
mentioned Woodland Drive has been chosen 
by several of these. I am glad to report that 
these—most recently Senegal and Nigeria— 
have been received in friendly, neighborly 
fashion. They have been received on the 
assumption that they will maintain the same 
high residential standards as do we who 
have lived in the area for many years. We 
ask no more; we expect no less. But, and 
this is a most important reservation, if the 
embassies which we have welcomed into our 
neighborhood and the others which are sure 
to come insist on privileges and exceptions 
to the law which we as American, tax-paying 
citizens are denied, then my attitude and 
that of the entire neighborhood is going to 
change very drastically. I have been quoted 
in the press and I have no hesitancy in re- 
peating that our attitude “will change from — 
one of friendly acceptance to one of hos- 
tility.” I can think of no greater disservice 
to the cause of good international relations 
than the prosecution of this kind of appli- 
cation, and I hope that the State Depart- 
ment and my many good friends in the 
foreign diplomatie missions in this city will 
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view. 


‘ spokesman 
quoted as saying on behalf of the Depart- 


ment: 
“The District of Columbia was originally 


here.” | 
Of course, such a statement begs the ques- 


tion. Diplomatic representatives are wel-. 


come as such; their offices in residential areas 
are not so long as their are ample office fa- 
cilities elsewhere in the city. I do not un- 
derstand that the Embassy of Panama has 
been unable to find such office space or, in- 
deed, has even sought any. The fact is that 
there is plenty of such space, as we all know, 
that would disturb no one and would prob- 
ably be far more convenient and accessible to 
business visitors. What is sought here is 
simply the personal convenience and the 
accommodation of the Ambassa- 
dor and a few of his staff. If the Panaman- 
ian and other Governments wish the resi- 
dential advantages of the Woodland Drive 
and similar areas for their embassies then 
should at the very least be willing to 
abide by the few local restrictions which 
exist for the protection and benefit of all. 

I take strong exception with the State 
Llyepartment declaration just quoted to the 
extent that it suggests that residential values 
are to be ignored in this type of situation. 


The District of Columbia is not a Federal 
Reservation. I do not believe it is going to 
be made such by State Department fiat. 
The District of Columbia is the seat of Fed- 
eral Government. It is also the home of a 
large, although I am afraid diminshing, 
number of citizens. The people of the 
Woodland Drive area have no apology to 
make in this regard. I doubt whether any 
comparable area in the entire United States 
contains more individuals who are presently 
serving or who have served their community 
or their Nation in distinguished manner 
than the residents of this area, typically at 
great personal sacrifice. In return, we ask 
no favors; we ask no special privileges. We 
ask only this—that we be kept secure in our 
thomes; that the law be enforced against 
‘others as we know it would be enforced 
against ourselves. 

The standard which the law and regula- 
tions require in matters of this sort is tha 
the proposed construction be compatible 
with the character and proposed de- 
velopment of the area in question. Tested 
by this standard, the pending application is 
totally defective. It is not only incompatible 
with but destructive of that neighborhood. 

We are witnessing a creeping erosion of 
this city. Private residents, whether relative 
newcomers or persons whose families, like 
my own, are now in their sixth generation 
here, are unanimous in their feeling in this 
regard. We aresick ofit. We are sick of be- 
ing pushed around because of the supposed 
exigencies of the passing moment. The time 
has come to draw the line. The time has 
come for this Board to stand up for the pri- 
vate interests of the people of this city. If 
you will do so, we can have a National Capi- 
tal in which our whole country can take 
pride; one which is not only the seat of gov- 
ernment but which, at the same time, is a 
place of families and homes. 
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Is American Foreign Policy Being Shaped 
by Latin Americans Sympathetic to 
Communist States? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, uniess the 
United States has a strong and firm 


foreign policy, we face the grave danger 
of having our future decided by those 


who are not sympathetic to our form of 


government, but who are, indeed, partial 
to socialism and existing Communist 
states. Faced with, a Soviet satellite 
within shooting distance of our own 
shores, and the stated objective of the 


Cuban dictator, Fidel Castro, to spread — 


communism throughout the hemisphere, 
the United States is now in the humiliat- 
ing position of being told by recipients of 
our aid in Latin America that we can 
do nothing to interfere with Cuba and 
her plans for aggression. Recent news 
items, and I include two with these 
remarks, tell the grim story of the meet- 
ing now going on in Punta del Este 
where our representatives are busy plan- 
ning on how to give away more millions 
ef the American taxpayers’ money to 


countries who insist that nothing be 


done to embarrass the Castro regime or 
to hinder his activities as a part of the 
worldwide Communist conspiracy. 

Mr. Speaker, is it not time we speak up 
for the United States? Is it not past time 
that we demand some commitment from 
those we offer to help, a least to the ex- 
tent that they support freedom? _ All 
that our representatives were asking in 
Punta del Este was for a resolution seek- 
ing free elections in Cuba, and our— 
friends?—insisted that such a demand 
upon Castro be eliminated. ‘These are 
the countries which we hope, as mem- 
bers of the OAS, will halt the spread of 
Communism in this hemisphere. What 
a ridiculous situation. What fools we 
are to place the safety of our freedom 
on such a flimsy structure. Mr. Speaker, 
we must have a strong and firm foreign 
policy dedicated to our own self-interest. 
That policy should be to forbid the 
spending of any American money to help 
any country playing “footsie” with the 
Communists. That policy should de- 
mand that our help. go only to those 
countries who are dedicated, as are we, 
to the freedom of mankind and for the 
right of the people of every nation to 
choose for themselves the kind of gov- 
ernment they want. That policy should 
give us the right to take whatever ac- 
tion is necessary, with or without the 
cooperation of other countries of this 
hemisphere, to rid this part of the world 
of communism by freeing Cuba and givy- 
ing her people the right to freely elect 
their own government. Until we do 
these things there will be no easing of 
the Berlin crisis, no halt in the steady 
march of communism, no hope of keep- 
ing the world free. If we are to be 


leaders, we must exert leadership, not 
accept humiliation at the hands of tiny 


despots like Castro, nor the dictation of — 


Latin American governments who are 
trying to play both ends against the 
middle. | 

The articles to which I referred above, 
follow, one from the Chicago Daily 
Tribune and one from the New York 
Times: 

{From the New York Tribune] 
GIBE AT CuBA REMOVED FROM PROCLAMATION— 
LATIN AMERICAN FEUD SETTLED 


PuNTA Det Este, Urucuay, August 15.— 


Latin American and U.S. delegates settled a 
hemispheric conference feud today by re- 
moving a political gibe at Prime Minister 
Fidel Castro from a conference proclamation. 

Sources said the delegates to the’ Inter- 
American Economic and Social Conference 
agreed to throw out a reference to the ne- 
cessity for “free and periodical elections” in 


the Americas contained in the original draft. 


of the proclamation. 
CALLED OUT OF PLACE 


Some delegates believed that inclusion 
would merely give Cuban delegate Ernesto 
“Che” Guevara, Castro’s economic boss, an 
excuse for another propaganda attack on the 
United States. Others argued that it was 
out of place in economic negotiations. 

Informants said that with the concession 
all 21 of the nations except Cuba approved 
the final draft of the proclamation. 

- The 900-word proclamation outlines the 
spirit and aims of the Conference, called to 
put President Kennedy’s $20 billion alliance- 
for-progress program in motion. 

Delegates feared that the basic charter, 
running to 3,000 words, would be over the 
heads of most of Latin America’s 200 million 
population. So they proposed a proclama- 
tion summarizing the charter. 


MAY LAST EXTRA DAY 


The Conference later bogged down in a 
maze of technicalities. There were indica- 
tions it would drag on at least one addi- 
tional day instead of adjourning tomorrow 
as expected, but most troubles appeared 
minor. 

The United States took no official position 
in ‘the behind-the-scenes squabble. But 
sources said U.S. delegates quietly agreed to 
the proclamation idea regardless of whether 
it contained the political reference. 

Guevara has reiterated Castro’s contention 
that Cubans have given their approval of 
the present government at big rallies and 
that Cuba thus does not need elections. 

Brazil, backed by Argentina and Ecuador, 
led the fight against the free-election phrase. 

A COMPROMISE VERSION 


Anti-Castro delegates said such references 
would. make it clear that any nation which 
did not hold free elections would not be per- 
mitted to share in the aid millions. The 
outcome was a compromise version which 
contained no harsh words and merely boiled 
down the bulky charter. | : 

The big question was whether Guevara 
would sign the charter. The consensus was 
that he would not, since Cuba will get no 
U.S. aid. The charter pledges Latin Amer- 
ican nations to carry out the sweeping aims 
of the program during the next 10 years in 
an effort to erase poverty and raise living 
standards. 

The charter’s 300-word preamble won a 20- 
to-1 vote and awaited only formal approval 
at a plenary session. It called for the na- 
tions to unite in a common effort and 
stressed that “the moment has arrived for 


a new impulse to our revolutionary voca- 


tion.” Cuba voted “no.” 
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LATIN DELEGATES SIDE WITH CUBA, OPPOSE A 
STATEMENT ON ELECTIONS 


(By Edward C. Burks) 


PUNTA DEL Urucuay, August 15.— 
An attempt to add a strong anti-Cuba po- 
litical declaration to the alliance-for-prog- 
ress charter apparently failed today. 

The declaration, favored by Peru, would 
have put the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Conference on record in favor of 
honest and periodic elections. 

Brazil led the opposition’ in informal 
huddles of delegates, to a political statement 


that would be unacceptable to Cuba. The 


delegates, including those of the United 
States, apparently have agreed to take the 
anti-Cuban sting out of the declaration. 

Brazilian delegates said there was no 
reason for the conference to adopt a political 
line that would tend to isolate the Cubans. 
Up to tonight the declaration itself had not 
been formally put before the conference. 

CONFERENCE BEHIND SCHEDULE 

The work of the conference has been 
slowed by lengthy arguments over relatively 
minor amendments to the charter agree- 
ment. The meeting apparently will not end 
before Thursday instead of tomorrow as had 
previously been hoped. 

In today’s private huddles, the delegates 
killed a reference to honest and periodic 


- elections in the Peruvian-supported political 


declaration. The Cubans had objected to 
the phrase. 

The declaration also supported basic in- 
stitutions of representative democracy. But 
it was generally agreed that the hard line 
of the declaration as originally drawn had 
been eliminated. 3 

If the declaration is adopted, it will be 
separate from the Alliance for Progress 
charter. 

The results today were another indication 
of the skill of Cuba’s Finance Minister, Maj. 
Ernesto Guevara, in the pdlitical infighting 
that is taking place here. He has repeatedly 
said he would cooperate with the conference, 
and his attacks on the United States have 
been relatively moderate. 

While arguing a point today with Douglas 
Dillon, head of U.S. delegation, during a 
meeting of a conference committee of the 
whole, Major Guevara said that Cuba re- 
spected the right of other peoples to promote 
private enterprise, but that his country op- 
posed exploitation of men by men. 

The committee of the whole since last 


night has been going over the 19-page charter 


draft sentence by sentence. 

At one point this evening, the United 
States proposed adding to the preamble a 
general clause on reducing import restric- 
tions. For a moment there was no second 
to the motion. Then Major Guevara an- 
nounced that if no one else seconded the 
the motion, Cuba would. In the general 
laughter that followed the US. proposal was 
adopted. 

There was a lengthy debate today as Bo- 


livia and Paraguay, both landlocked nations, 


sought specific guarantees of free access to 
the sea for such countries. Peru, joined by 
the United States and others, argued suc- 


_ cessfully that a specific paragraph on that 


subject would open the door to a host of ren 
specific statements. 
_ SMALL NATIONS WIN POINT 

Yesterday’s session ran until 1 o’clock this 
morning. Just before adjournment the dele- 
gates approved an amendment to the charter 
sponsored by the small nations and opposed 
by the United States. 

The amendment called for preferential 
treatment by the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank for countries that complete their 
development plans, as required by the 
charter, but still have difficulty — 
loans from international agencies. 
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The amendment reflected a general fear 
among the small nations here that they 
might fall far behind their larger neighbors 
in obtaining development funds. The 
amendment was passed although Felipe Her- 
rera, president of the Inter-American Bank, 
said that its charter barred favoritism, but 
that the Bank had been following the “spirit 
of the resolution” by granting the most aid 
to the least developed nations. 


_Irritants or Buffers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
feeling that Members of Congress and 
the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
should have the benefit of a well-rea- 
soned editorial broadcasted on Sunday, 
July 30, 1961, by one of the Taft Broad- 
casting Co. stations, WKRC of Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. 

The editorial follows: 

President Kennedy’s speech to the Nation 
deserves the support of all Americans insofar 
as its major point is concerned: That we 
will fight to maintain the freedom of West 
Berlin. 

Beyond that, however, the speech raises 
more questions than it answers. At a time 
when it is of vital importance that the 
Soviets do not misunderstand’ our position, 
these questions deserve prompt, full an- 
swers. 

At one point, President Kennedy indicated 
our readiness to remove what he called any 
actual “irritants” in West Berlin. Unless 
spelled out, this gives the Soviets a golden 
opportunity to haggle with us some more, 
extend their poised threats against Berlin 
and dull the edge of our otherwise strong 
position. The irritants of which the Soviets 
have complained include the floodtide of 
refugees that are escaping from East Ger- 
many. Does the President mean that we 
would take action to stop that tide? The 
Soviets have also complained of our propa- 
ganda barrages from West Berlin. Does the 
President suggest that we might shut off 
the sound of freedom’s message? If we are 


_ prepared to remove irritants for the Soviets, 


what irritants are we going to demand that 
they eliminate? We have negotiated too 
long on the basis of what we will do to 
please the Soviets and too little on what we 
will demand that they do to please us. 
More important, the President referred to 
Russia’s historical concern about their se- 
curity in central and eastern Europe. He 
said he believes that arrangements can be 


worked out which will help meet those con- 


cerns, and make it possible for both security 
and freedom to exist in this troubled area. 
At the moment, the Soviet is protecting its 
so-called security in Europe by holding in 
military captivity citizens of a dozen for- 
merly independent nations—Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, 
Poland, and so forth, not to mention East 
Germany. 


Is there not grave danger that the Soviet 


could assume from his speech that we are 
now prepared to recognize that the freedom 
of those nations must be permanently sac- 
rificed just to give Russia a feeling of se- 
curity? That must be clarified for the 
world. We badly need to know where does 
America stand on this matter of the captive 


‘counties this fall. 
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nations. We need to know: Is West Berlin’s 


-freedom the only freedom we will not nego- 


tiate away? 

The President has made an inspiring pro- 
nouncement on Berlin but we still await his 
pronouncement on this larger question: Is 
our military buildup simply to hold the 


line, as in the past, or is it to give new hope 


to mankind that freedom is moving forward 
from the defensive, to the offensive—where 
freedom and America belong? 


No Work, No Eat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1961 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, a 
friend of mine from Virginia Beach, Va.., 
is concerned with the way some of his tax 
money is being spent. He resents that 
his hard-earned tax money is being used 
to support lazy, indolent parasites who 
refuse to work even though there are jobs | 
available. 

My friend points out that one of the 


earliest Virginians, Capt. John Smith 


laid down the rule “No work, no eat.” - 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the | 
ReEcorpD I enclose an article from the Au- — 
gust 11, 1961, issue of the Virginian-Pilot, 
published at Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va. 
This item tells how convicts must be used 
to harvest crops because unemployed re- 
fuse to do farmwork: 
VIRGINIA FARMERS PREFER CONVICTS 


RICHMOND.—County farm agents in south- 
west Virginia defended Thursday the use of 
convict labor in harvest crops despite heavy | 
unemployment in the area. 

The agents of Giles, Bland, and Pulaski 
Counties said they felt the unemployed in 
their areas would not«accept farmwork. 
And if they did, the agents agreed, their per- 
formance would be poor. 

The question arose after the State board 
of welfare and institutions Tuesday said con- 
victs at Bland Correctional Farm would be 
made available to harvest corn in the three 
At the same time, the 
State employment commission reported 
“substantial unemployment” in the three 
counties. 

The final decision on using the convicts is 
up to Gov. J. Lindsay Almond, Jr. 

The three counties, however, are being 
considered as areas eligible for relief by the 
Federal Area Redevelopment Administration. 
Other counties in southwest Virginia already 
are accepted by the Federal Government as 
eligible. 

Unemployment in the three-county area, 
according to the State Employment Commis- 
sion, stands at 9.1 percent. In this category, 
it is high enough to qualify for Federal aid. 
Other categories in determining eligibility 
include median farm income and job oppor- 
tunities. 

The decision to use convict labor was made 
after the agents declared a farm labor emer- 
gency would exist this fall for the harvesting 
of corn. 

Giles County Agent A. C. Holpp, said “most 
of the unemployed down here you couldn't 
get to work in a pie factory.” 

The farmers, Holpp said, have in the past 
tried to hire additional help, unsuccessfully. 

“They (the unemployed) won’t do agri- 
cultural work,” he said. “It’s the question 
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of willingness. I personally know people who 
Thave gone out and tried to hire people and 
couldn't.” 

In Giles County, he said, about 25 farms 
acres of corn a farm. 


, beginning probably in late Septem- 
ber, on " about 10 farms, each averaging 10 
acres of corn. 

Agent Roy A. Meek said the unem- 
ployed would be difficult. “They’re not that 
type of people,” he said. “They’re not used 
to that hard work—they’re not hardened to 
it and it’s a hard job. It would take forever 
to get the job done.” 

Using convicts, he said, a crew can be 
a the job quickly finished in a 

The unemployed, the factory people, he 
said, couldn’t be used by the farmers. 

“And,” Meek said, “the Bland Correctional 
Farm needs the corn to feed its livestock.” 

In Richmond, a spokesman for the State 
department of welfare and institutions said 
the farm could get along without the corn. 
Under the plan the farm would get 30 per- 
cent of the ears harvested. 

The farm “would be able to use the corn,”’ 
the spokesman said. “However, the institu- 
tion is not dependent on this corn for the 
_ successful operation of its farming program.” 


Medical Care for the Aged: A Paradox 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
| Wednesday, August 16, 1961 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rrc- 
ORD a recent excerpt from the celebrated 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram entitled 
Py ggg for the Elderly Is Cut by 


In view of the great attention which 
Congress has given to the problems of 


the elderly and to increase grants in > 


aid in their behalf the contents of the 
article are, to say the least, disconcert- 


It would appear, according to the 
statement, that the effect of the Kerr- 
Mills bill which was designed to. promote 
a deeper interest ard more effective sup- 
port for programs of medical care for 
the aged has actually produced the op- 
posite result of reducing State spending 
on these programs. 

As the House knows, the Kerr-Mills 
bill was designed to step up Federal 
matching grants for old-age assistance 
programs based on the assumption that 
the States would expand their medical 
services for the aged. The bill provides 
for unlimited Federal funds on a match- 
ing basis for new programs designed for 
the medically needy aged who are un- 
able to qualify for old age assistance 
because of too high an income but with- 
out sufficient means to pay necessary 
_ medical costs. It was contemplated by 
the Congress, of course, that the bill 
would improve the medical programs for 
“the aged and make more money avail- 
able for that commendable purpose. 

However, according to this article the 

net result has been to shift more of the 
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cost of the burden from the States to 
the Federal Government. While 11 
States had started new medical programs 
under the Kerr-Mills bill by July 1, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has listed 21 States as of that 
date as being not likely to establish such 
programs before 1963. 

It would appear that only 6 of the 

medically needy programs, either pro- 
posed or in effect in 20 States as of April 
1, offered comprehensive services since 
their programs restricted the number of 
days of paid hospital care, doctor’s home 
and office calls and fees for prescription 
drug costs. 
It appears further that only 10,229 
medically needy persons received assist- 
ance in the first 6 months of the opera- 
tion of the Kerr-Mills bill, although some 
17,253 persons transferred from already 
operating old-age assistance programs in 
order presumably to secure the more 
favorable matching formulas established 
by the bill. 

Moreover, there are apparent wide 
variations in the number of aged quali- 
fied by the several States to receive the 
benefits of these programs. For example, 
only about 10 percent of Michigan’s aged 
population is eligible, while 80 percent 
might qualify in Massachusetts. 

It would seem from reading this article 
and considering the contents of the Sen- 
ate staff report and other available sta- 
tistics and commentary that the medical 
care programs contemplated by the Con- 
gress are not being realized in the way 
that the Congress intended, and that 
immediate reappraisal and review of this 
situation is warranted to make sure that 
these worthy programs are promoted and 
not allowed to lag. 

The goal of better medical care for the 
aged, and for the American people, is 
one that must be aggressively pursued 
by the Congress as a matter of enlight- 
ened national policy. — 

The article follows: 

Srenpmvc yor THE ELDERLY Is Cur By STATES 
(By Congressional Quarterly Service) 

WASHINGTON—The Kerr-Mills law, de- 
signed to encourage States to spend more on 
programs of medical care for the aged, ac- 
tually has resulted in a net decrease in State 
spending on these programs. 

In a study of State implementation of 
Kerr-Mills since its passage last year, Con- 
gressional Quarterly examined assistance 
payment figures compiled by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) 
as well as a staff report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Aging. These were the results: 

In the 6 months after Kerr-Mills went into 
effect last October 1, 32 States and Puerto 
Rico spent $27.7 million less of their own 


money on health and welfare programs for 


the aged than they gpent in the comparable 
6-month period a year earlier. Twenty-one 
other States and territories increased their 
spending by $5.3 million. The net decline 
for the period was $22.4 million. 

At the same time, the Federal share of 
these programs increased by $44.5 million. 

Thus, one result of Kerr-Mills so far has 
been to shift the cost burden for aid to the 
elderly from a number of States to the Fed- 
eral Government—something never publicly 
predicted by supporters of the bill. 

THE LAW'S PROVISIONS 


The Kerr-Mills law was passed in the po- 
litically charged August 1960 special session 
of Congress. It affected programs of assist- 
ance for the aged in two ways: 
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1. It provided more favorable Federal 


matching grants for existing old-age assist- 


ance programs in the expectation that the 
States then would expand medical services 
under these programs. 

2. It provided Federal funds, on a match- 
ing basis but unlimited in amount, for new 
programs designed for the medically needy 
aged—those persons whose incomes are too 
high to qualify them for old-age assistance 
but insufficient to cover their medical 
expenses. 

The more favorable matching formulas 
under Kerr-Mills account for the shift in 
the assistance cost burden from the States 
to the Federal Government. The bill enables 
a State operating a reasOnably extensive old- 


age assistance program to receive more Fed- 


eral money and at the same time decrease 
its own expenditures without reducing over- 
all program spending. 
WASHINGTON PAYS 

The HEW figures show that three of six 
States which established medically needy 
programs in the first 6 months of Kerr-Mills 
actually spent $6.4 million less on old-age 


assistance and medically needy programs 


combined than they had spent previously on 
old-age assistance alone in a comparable 
period. Although their overall programs 
were improved, the Federal Government 
more than picked up the additional tab. 

Kerr-Mills has been described by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association as superior to the 
social security approach, which it assails as 
“socialized medicine.” The States are mov- 
ing ahead with surprising swiftness in im- 
plementing Kerr-Mills, according to the 
AMA, and the Nation’s physicians are at 
work in every State to put the new program 
into full effect. Kerr-Mills “must not be 
thrust aside without fair trial,” the associa- 
tion says. | 

HEW listed 11 States, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands as having started new medi- 
cally needy programs under Kerr-Milis by 
July 1. The Department also listed 21 States 
not considered likely to establish the pro- 
grams before 1963. 

The Senate committee staff report said 
only 6 of the medically needy programs 
either proposed or in effect in 20 States as of 
April 1 offered comprehensive services. Pro- 
grams not considered comprehensive in- 
cluded such limitations as restrictions on 
the number of days of paid hospital care, 
on doctors’ home and office calls, and on 


fees for prescription drug costs, the report 


said. 
AID LOW INCOME AREAS 

Moreover, the reports said, only 10,229 
medically needy persons received assistance 
in the first 6 months of Kerr-Mills. A total 
of 27,482 individuals actually receiyed care 
under medically needy programs, but 17,253 
of them were persons transferred from al- 
ready operating old-age assistance programs. 

This transfer is explained by the more 
favorable matching formulas established by 
Kerr-Mills for medically needy programs 
than for old-age assistance. Under Kerr- 
Mills, the Government shares in the total 
cost, however great, of medically needy pro- 
grams. The ratio of Federal sharing ranges 
from dollar for dollar up to $4 of Federal 
money for every $1 of State money in States 
with low per capita incomes. In old-age 
assistance programs, which include welfare 
grants as well as medical care, the Federal 
share ranges between 1 to 1 and 2 to l1,.and 
Federal participation is limited to an average 
monthly grant not exceeding $8 per recip- 
ient. Obviously, it can be to a State’s ad- 
vantage to establish a medically needy pro- 
gram and transfer to it those patients whose 
primary need is for medical care. | 

All the medically needy recipients came 
from five States which established programs 
between October and April. (Kentucky, the 


only other State to start a medically needy 
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program before March 31, did not submit — 


complete assistance figures to HEW.) 

Twenty States plus Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, replying to a questionnaire 
prepared by HEW and the Senate commit- 
tee staff, estimated that 3.3 million of their 
total over-65 population of 8.2 million would 
ultimately qualify for medically needy pro- 
grams. 

BAY STATE IS BEST 

However, answers to the questionnaire 
showed that eligibility standards for med- 
ically needy programs vary greatly from 


' State to State, as do the proportions of eligi- 


ble aged to the total aged population. The 
maximum income allowed individuals in 
order to qualify ranges from $1,000 in Ken- 
tucky to $1,800 in Massachusetts. About 10 
percent of Michigan’s aged population is 
eligible, while 80 percent might qualify in 
Massachusetts. 

Viewing all this, the Senate staff report 
concluded: “At the present time it appears 
doubtful that the large sums required to im- 


plement the full scope of the (medically 


needy) program will be made available by 
the States even with the Federal Govern- 
ment providing at least half the total costs’”’ 
and that “the danger emerges therefore that 
the economic burden of the (medically 
needy) program will tend to restrict the 
scope of benefits and the aged population 
to be covered, and thus fail to meet the 
long-range legislative intent of the pro- 
gram.” 


Khrushchev’s of Western 
Protests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
the extent of our action in answer to the 
challenge the Soviets have issued by 
creating the present crisis in Berlin, will 
be to send more protests to Khrushchev. 
The following letter written to the editor 
of the Wall Street Journal by Hubert W. 
Kregeloh of Springfield, Mass., shows 
what Khrushchev thinks of protests: 

THE WEAK, THE LOST 
EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: ~ 

It was with dismay that I read Professor 
Mietus’ letter (July 18) criticising your edi- 
torial outcry against President Roosevelt’s 


giving away to Stalin the East European . 


countries now behind the Iron Curtain. 
Professor Mietus seems to consider your 

accusation of F.D.R. unfair because—he 

notes, in absolution of what was done— 


_ “there were agreements entered into with 


the Russians * * * which called for free 
elections and self-determination” in the ter- 
ritories involved. Yet Stalin himself served 
notice that agreements with Communists 
are worthless when it appears expedient to 
break them. In this case, even limited in- 
telligence should have compelled realization 
that it was not only expedient but abso- 
lutely imperative for the Soviets to break 
the agreements, because free elections and 
self-determination would have prevented 
communization of the East European coun- 
tries. 

Professor Mietus says that the Soviet 
breach of the agreements resulted in “strong 
protests by the Western powers, including 
the United States.” And what, may one ask, 
did the protests of the West accomplish for 
the Latvians, Lithuanians, and Estonians, 
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taken over long before F.D.R. sold out all of 
East Europe, taken over in spite of agree- 
ments to respect the national integrity of 
the Baltic States? 

Perhaps Professor Mietus doesn’t know 
this but here is what Comrade Khrushchev, 
on the occasion of his last visit to the United 
States, had to say about protests during an 
impromptu press conference from the bal- 
cony of the building of the Soviet U.N. dele- 
gation in New York: “Protest,” Khrushchev 
shouted, “is what a rat does when you step 
on it—what any weak thing does when it 
can do nothing else. Protest. Count them. 
They were made by the losers.” 

HuBERT W. KREGELOH. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Polka-Go-Round | 


OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal. has been said in recent weeks 
about America’s television industry, 
with many people lamenting the fact 
that perhaps not enough is being done 
by the television industry to reflect our 
Nation’s rich culture. 

Television station WBKB, the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co.’s affiliate in Chi- 
cago, for the past 5 years has con- 
ducted a colorful program called “Pol- 
ka-Go-Round,” which in part, at least, 
reflects the cultural contributions that 
television is indeed making to American 
viewers. 

We in Chicago have viewed the Polka- 
Go-Round telecasts with a great deal 
of pleasure during the entire period that 


this program has been on the air. 


Television station WBKB has earned 
the admiration and commendation of 
the entire Chicago community because 
through this weekly telecast this tele- 
vision station has helped the people of 
Chicago better understand and appreci- 
ate the fact that America’s culture is 


- made up of the best in the cultural activ- 


ities of many countries throughout the 
world. 

Chicago is a polyglot community 
which proudly boasts that it has people 
from practically every nation of the 
world. Chicago’s great strength and 
progress stems from the fact that this 
great midwestern city has served as a 
crossroads where cultures from all over 
the world have met and worked in har- 
mony. 

Television station WBKB, in a most 
picturesque and stimulating manner, 
every week gives the people of Chicago 


a living example of the cultural contri- 


butions being made to America by the 
different ethnic groups whose immi- 
grants have settled in this country. 

The management of television station 
WBKEB has very wisely arranged for this 
weekly telecast so that the people of the 
Midwest can enjoy the component parts 
of that homogeneous population and has 
given well-deserved recognition to the 
various countries and areas of origin 
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from whence came the people who have 
made Chicago one of the warns great 
metropolises. 

During the past 5 years, Polka-Go- 
Round has telecast the music and dances 
from various European nations and 
areas. Using local talent, this stimu- 
lating program has been able to bring 
out the very best in music, dances, and 
songs which have been brought to this 
country from all over the world. 

Every week the program spotlights a 
visiting guest dance or singing group rep- 
resenting one of the many nations whose 
people have settled in America from 
foreign lands. More than 70 separate 
ethnic groups, representing 30 sepa- 
rate nations of the world whose people 
have settled in this country, have par- 
ticipated in these programs during the 
past 5 years. I am including at the 
conclusion of my remarks the list of 
these various groups so that we can all 
have a better idea of how faithfully the 
culture of the nations of the world is 
kept alive and is made part of our own 
American culture in Chicago. 

Besides its extremely high entertain- 
ment value, this particular weekly pro- 
gram has a profound meaning for all 
Americans. I have often stated that the 
one factor which distinguishes America 
from all other social orders is that while 
most Americans come from some ethnic 
background which had its origin in 
Europe or some other corner of the world, 
we Americans have demonstrated a deep 
respect and affection for our fellow citi- 
zens regardless of their national origin. 

The fact that we Americans can re- 
spect each other despite our different 
ethnic backgrounds is not only a source 
of great inspiration for people the world 
over, but also offers the world great hope 
that just as citizens of many nations can 
live in harmony in our country, some day 
all of the nations of the world will be 
able to live together as one family of 
nations, respectful of each other’s eth- 
nic background and culture. | 

By maintaining this very colorful pro- 
gram, WBKB has made a profound con- 
tribution toward a better understanding 
among all Americans and has fostered 
that sense of respect among people of 
different national origims for each other 
that makes America indeed the symbol 
of hope for the entire world. 

I believe that those who would be quick 
to criticize the television industry will 
find that “Polka-Go-Round” stands out 
as an excellent exception. I am par- 
ticularly pleased to note that this very 
fine program has made wide use of local 
talent in Chicago. This is a particularly 
noteworthy feature at a time when many 
artists express concern that the less 
known entertainers are not given suffi- 
cient opportunity to present their talents 
to mass audiences. 

Mr. Speaker, this program is deserv- 
ing of particular commendation because 
it has done such a tremendous job in 
helping Americans better understand 
and appreciate each other, and it has 
accomplished this in a most colorful and | 
entertaining manner. 

Mr. Speaker, the list of dancing and 
singing groups which have participated 
in the “Polka-Go-Round,” whose excel- 


ye 
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| 
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lent and capable master of ceremonies 
is Mr. Robert Lewandowski, follows: 
Name or GROUP AND COUNTRY 

Edelweiss German Schouplattler, of Chi- 
cago, Germany. 

Slovenian-American Club Folk Dancers of 
Chicago, Czechoslovakia. 

“Sum” Ukrainian Youth Asso- 
- ciation Dancers of Chicago, Ukraine. 

Swedish-American Dancers of Chicago, 
Sweden. 

Valdemaras Dzelme Latvian Dancers of 
Chicago, Latvia. 

“Gruza” Serbian Folklore Dancers of Chi- 
cago, Serbia. 

Leikkharrangen Heimhug Norwegian 
Dancers of Chicago, Norway. 

Tara-Celtic Irish Dancers of Chicago, Ire- 


land. 
Federation of Moravian Societies Dancers 
of Chicago, Czechoslovakia. 
Rumanian Radio Club Dancers of Gary, 


Ind., Rumania. 
“Jolly — German Dancers of 


Edelweiss Swiss Stars—Vocal Group of 
Wisconsin, Switzerland. 

“Ateitis” Lithuanian Dancers of Chicago, 
Lithuania. 

Telnauer Schwaben Dancers of Milwaukee, 


Slovak National Sokol Dancers of Gary, 
Ind., Czechoslovakia. 


Estonian Dancers of Indianapolis, Ind., 


Estonia. 

Austrian Folk Dancers of Milwaukee, Wis., 
Austria. 

Dushehubka Ukrainian American Dancers 
of Chicago, Ukraine. 

“Kaukaz” Russian Dancers of Milwaukee, 
Wis., Russia.. 

Spokane Silver Spurs of Spokane, Wash., 
United States. 

Dancers of the Pacific,” 


Tamburitzan Yugoslav Dancers of Detroit, 
Mich., Yugoslavia. 
| Young Swiss Club Dancers of Chicago, 
Switzerland. 


Harp & Shamrock Irish Dancers of Chicago, 


Ireland. 


Macedonian Patriotic Organization Dancers 
of Indianapolis, Ind., Greece. 
 “Zilvitis” Lithuanian Dancers of Cicero, 
Iil., Lithuania. 

Japanese Youth Dancers of Chicago, Japan. 

Donau Schwaben Dancers of Chicago, Ger- 
many. 

Czechoslovak Sokol Dancers of Chicago, 
Czechoslovakia. 

Daugava Latvian Singing Society of Chi- 
‘cago, Latvia. 

Harmony Croatian Glee Club of Chicago, 
Greece. 


-Dudsiazs Polish Singing Society, 

oland 

 $t. Wladimir Ukrainian Orthodox Cathe- 
dral, Singers of Chicago, Russia. 

“Steierer” Austrian Ladies Chorus of Chi- 


Polish Festival Dancers of Chicago, Poland. 
- Lake Forest Finnish Dancers, Lake Forest, 
Finland. 
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Arlington Heights Bar Singers, 
Arlington Heights, Ill., United States. 
Senior German Youth Chorus of Chicago, 


Germany. 
Echo Polish Ladies Chorus of Chicago, 
Poland. 


St. Joseph Parish Ukrianian Youth Dancers 


of Chicago, Ukraine. 

Sweet Adelines Girl Chorus of Chicago, 
United States. 

Mexican-American Singers and Dancers of 
Chicago, Mexico. 

“Trebleaires” Ladies Chorus of Chicago, 
United States. : 

Polish Roman Catholic Union, Youth Di- 
vision Dancers of Chicago, Poland. 

Schlesvig-Holstein Singers Bund of Chi- 
cago, Germany. 


Polish National Alliance Children’s Danc-_ 


ing Group of Gary, Ind., Poland. 

Serbian “Kolo” Artists of Chicago, Serbia. 

“Kok-Shila-Ska” Explorer Scout Post 691, 
American Boy Scouts of Chiacgo, United 
States. 

Swedish Ring Dancer of Fox Valley, Ml., 
Sweden. 

Twenty-sixth Street Polish American Danc- 


' ers of Chicago, Poland. 


Croatian Men’s Chorus of Chicago, Greece. 

Duquesne University Tramburitzans of 
Duquesne, United States. ; 

International Windy City Dancers of 
Chicago, United States. 

Steirer-Tyrolean Singers of ea Aus- 
tria. 

Grecian Village Johnny Stamates Greek 
Group of Chicago, Greece. 

“Metelycia” Ukrainian American Dancers 
of Chicago, Ukraine. | 

“Paderewski” Polish Singers of Chicago, 
Poland, 

Stephens Lithuanian Girls Chorus, Lith- 
uania. 

Polish National Alliance Dancers of Chi- 
cago, Poland. 

“Laget” National Swedish Dancers of 

, Sweden. 
“Galil” Israeli Students Dancing Group of 


| Chicago, Israel. 


Estonian Folk Dancers of Crystal Lake, 
Wis., Estonia. 


The National Lottery of Guatemala 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the national lottery of Guatemala. 
Guatemala, although a small nation, has 
the financial wisdom to recognize the 
worth of a national lottery—and Guate- 
mala profits accordingly. 

In 1960, the gross receipts of the 
Guatemalan national lottery came to 
some $3 million. The total net income 
to the Government in that year came 


to close to $1 million. This income was 


not earmarked, but was rather put into 
the general fund. 

There is really nothing special about 
the national lottery of Guatemala, for 
Guatemala is another of those countries 
where it is simply assumed that the gov- 
ernment will have the intelligence to su- 
pervise gambling rather than disregard 
it. This wisdom, however, has not yet 
dawned upon the Government of our 
Nation. 


August 16 
Reds in Churches: Fact or Fancy? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, last 
year the Air Force Manual carried a 
very unfortunate and inaccurate state- 
ment about the National Council of 
Churches. This statement clearly in- 
dicated that the people who authored 
this document were not adequately in- 


formed on the subject of religion in gen- 


eral and the program of the National 
Council of Churches in particular and 
were not adequately aware of the great 
dedication of its leaders to the noble and 
worthwhile ideals that they represent 


in their dedicated service to their God 


and country. 

I took the floor at the time to explain 
the purpose and functioning of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, a truly great 
and dedicated organization. 

‘The Des Moines (Iowa) Register of 
Sunday, August 13, 1961, carried an edi- 
torial entitled “Reds in the Churches: 


Pact or Fancy?”’ 


The editorial was basen on a report, 
“Communism and the Churches,” which 
was financed by a grant from the Fund 
for the Republic. 

The report states: 

The number of clergymen who have been 
Communists, or persistent—and identifi- 
able—fellow travelers, has been minute, in 
spite of continual efforts to involve clergy- 
men in the Communist apparatus. 


This report substantiates my conten- 
tion that unwarranted attacks have been 
made on members of the clergy. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial in the Appendix of the 


RECORD. 


REDS IN THE Facr or Fancy? 
(By Louis Cassels) 


‘Two Episcopal laymen were having a trou- 
bled conversation at the headquarters of the 
Justice Department in Washington. One 
was & newspaperman; the other a high of- 
ficial of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

“I think,” said the reporter, “that this 
thing is getting serious.” 

“So do I,” said the FBI man. “It would 
certainly be ironic if a Job which the Com- 
munists couldn’t do for themselves should 
be done for them by the very people who 
profess to be their worst enemies.” 

The two men were talking about a cam- 
paign which threatens to weaken and de- 


moralize America’s churches by planting in > 


the public mind the suspicion that they are 
overrun by Reds. 
COMMUNISTS ARE PLEASED 


This campaign is not being conducted by 
Communists. It is being carried on by men 
and organizations which claim to be mili- 
tantly anti-Communist. But the FBI has 
evidence that the Communists are as de- 
lighted with the results as if they had 
planned the whole operation themselves. 

Sapping the vitality of Christian churches 
has always been a major Communist objec- 
tive. In free nations like the United States, 
Communists cannot attack Christianity di- 
rectly. But they are constantly alert for 
opportunities to disrupt churches by more 
devious methods. 


| 
4 
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The obvious method is to infiltrate the 


churches by having disguised Communists 
work their way up to positions of leadership, 


_ particularly in the ranks of the clergy. The 
Communists undoubtedly have tried to do 


this. But as a practical matter, it is enor- 
mously difficult for a Communist to pose 
convincingly as a dedicated Christian even 
for the space of one conversation, let alone 
through the long years of seminary study 
and pulpit service which are required of any 
man who becomes an influential leader in 
U.S. church life. 

Another method which the Communists 


have tried is duping well-meaning Chris- — 


tian clergymen into lending their names to 
Communist-front projects. 

Dr. Ralph Lord Roy, a Methodist minis- 
ter, has been conducting a study for the 
past 6 years, under a grant from the Fund 
for the Republic, to determine what success 
the Communists have had in this direction. 
His extensively documented research is re- 


‘ported in a book, “Communism and the 


Churches,” recently published by Harcourt, 

Dr. Roy sums up his findings in these 

words: 
. “Since 1930, there has been an estimated 
total of well over 500,000 ordained clergy- 
men in the. United States. Of these the 
proportion who have been affiliated with 
Communist efforts in any way whatever has 
been exceedingly small—perhaps slightly 
over 1 percent. 

“The number who have been Commu- 
nists, or persistent—and identifiable—fel- 
low travelers, has been minute, in spite of 
continual efforts to involve clergymen in 
the Communist apparatus. Today, 
haps 25 of this number remain—or approxi- 
mately seven one-thousandths of 1 percent 
of American ministers. And most of these 
are not serving pulpits.” 3 

_ WARNINGS FROM FBI 


The FBI has not commented on Dr. Roy’s 
specific figures. But it strongly agrees with 
his basic conviction—that the Communists 
have made very little headway in their 30- 
year effort to penetrate American churches. 

In recent weeks, FBI Chief Inspector 


William C. Sullivan has delivered speeches — 


in many parts of the Nation, warning 
Americans not to be taken in by charges 
that their churches are infested with hidden 

These charges are “a patent falsehood,” 
Sullivan says. “The truth of the matter is 
that the Communist Party has not achieved 
any substantial success in exerting domina- 
tion, control, or influence over America’s 
clergymen or religious institutions on a na- 
tional scale. 

“America’s religious institutions are one 
of our most formidable bulwarks in the 
crusade against communism. There can be 
no question as to the loyalty of the over- 
whelming majority of the American clergy.” 


REDS LIKE VIGILANTES 


- The FBI has observed that the Commu- 
nists are very unhappy about Sullivan’s 
speeches. 

“This should not surprise anyone,” the 
“The Communists 
are in favor of anything that will weaken 
America’s churches and discredit their 
leaders.” 

The question that arises at this point is: 
Why are supposedly militant anti-Commu- 
nists thus playing into the Communists’ 
hands? 

Evidence indicates that the charges of 
“communism in the churches” are being 
made by genuine, if extreme, conservatives, 
who are incensed at the social pronounce- 
ments of such Christian bodies as the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A. 


In a recent letter to the clergymen of his 


diocese, Episcopal Bishop William Critten- 


per- . 
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den of Erie said church members must learn 
to “be on guard” against “unwarranted at- 
tacks on Christian clergymen of unques- 
tioned repute, including Episcopalians, on 
the social action program of the churches 
and on the National Council of Churches.” 

“Let us fight communism to the utmost,” 
the bishop said, “but let us do it by trying 
to correct the injustices upon which com- 
munism feeds, not by unfounded accusa- 
tions or by twisting the truth to accom- 
modate our point of view.” 


To Promote the General Welfare—An 
Article by Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Abraham Ribicoff, 
New York Times Magazine, July 9, 
1961 | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to insert in the CONGRESSION- 
AL Recorp an excellent article by the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the Honorable Abra- 
ham Ribicoff, from the July 9, 1961, is- 


sue of the New York Times magazine. 


The subject of Secretary Ribicoff’s 
article is, ““To Promote the General Wel- 
fare.” 

I believe that Secretary Ribicoff’s 
statement makes clear that Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s proposals for domestic 
legislation are in the best tradition of 
our American life and within the frame- 
work of our Constitution. 

I commend Mr. Ribicoff’s article to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 


‘To PROMOTE THE GENERAL WELFARE—TO Do . 


THIS—IN THE WORDS OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION—Is EXACTLY WHAT THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S PROPOSALS, ESPECIALLY FOR HEALTH 
AND EDUCATION, ARE DESIGNED To AcCoM- 
PLISH, SAYS RIBICOFF 


(By Abrahami Ribicoff) 


In the current debate over two of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s major domestic measures, 
aid to education and health insurance, I 
have been more surprised by the friends of 
these measures than by the critics. The 
simple fact is that the former spend more 
time apologizing for the measures than 
speaking positively of their merits. Here is 
legislation in the best American tradition— 
designed to “promote the general welfare”— 
yet its friends avoid professing openly and 
proudly that they are in favor of promoting 
the general welfare, as if this were somehow 
an unwise or shameful thing to do. ; 

Worse still, the more defensive the friends 
of these measures become, the more Amer- 
ica denies itself the right to speak a plain 
truth to the world: that under freedoni we 
do more for the welfare of our people than 
the Communists could ever hope to do for 
theirs. 

Why should this be so? The explanation 
is that the language of the critics has come 
to dominate both sides of the argument. 

The critics themselves do not have ice 


_water in their veins or a piece of fllnt where 


their hearts should be. Many of them are 
charitable people, generous to their neigh- 
bors in time of need, often leaders in com- 
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munity work. They are mostly serious- 
minded men and women, voicing their hon- 
est doubts in good faith. As such, they 
merit an answer. 

But, in answering them, the friends of 
these education and health measures suffer 
self-inflicted wounds because they stop at 
the point where they have shown that the 
worst doubts the critics raise are ground- 
less. In this way they make their own argu- 
ment sound like an apology. What is more, 
they forfeit the solid case to be made for 
the specific good the measures will bring 
about. 

The major doubts and fears the critics 
have about welfare legislation in general, 
and President Kennedy’s program in par- 


ticular, boil down to three main points: 


They say, first, that if Washington does 
everything for the people, it will soon be in 
a position to do everything to the people. 
And when that happens history will say a 
long goodbye to the uniquely American idea 
of limited government, where all power rises 
from the people and where the primary pur- 
pose of government is to create a stable 
society in which the individual is free to 
pursue his own ends. In its stead, we will 
have a strong-arm central government with 
all its byproducts; bureaucracy, rigidity, 
humorlessness. 2 

They say, second, that even if some wel- 
fare measures have merit, they must still 
be opposed. Why? Because they will in- 
evitably lead to other measures so unwise, 50 
all-embracing, so horrendous in ultimate 
consequences that we dare not take the first 
step. 

Lastly, they say, welfare legislation has no 
basis in our Constitution. Nor does it square 
with any of the political traditions that have 
developed from the Constitution. All it rep- 
resents is an import of foreign concepts and 
methods. 

Now in all this, I recognize one un 
line of argument that goes as follows: Free- 
dom of the individual is our most prized 

ion; welfare measures mean greater 
activity by government, often the Federal 
Government; therefore, the adoption of any 
such measures must entail a loss of free- 
dom for the individual. 

My answer is not just to protest the false 
logic of the argument; I believe that the 
general welfare legislation now before Con- 


gress adds to individual freedom by creating 


the opportunities in which freedom can be 
exercised. 
What is the individual freedom we cher- 


ish? It is not an abstract principle, not a 


set of phrases to be chanted in hushed tones. 
It is the bundle of rights that are ours to 
enjoy—the right to live where we choose, .to 
worship where we wish, to work at whatever 
trade or profession we prefer, to become edu- 
cated wherever we please in schools and col- 
leges we select, to decide for ourselves how 
we will enjoy our leisure time; In short, to 
live productive and creative lives to the limit 
of our capacities. 

One must be free to do these things. But 
being free is no assurance that these things 
can be done. 

With freedom there must be opportunity. 
And this is what we seek—the creation of 
opportunity to become educated, to find em- 
ployment, to earn decent wages, to enjoy 
good health. With these opportunities es- 
tablished and strengthened, each individual 
can enjoy a free life and make his utmost 
contribution to our free society. 

To make my point clear, let me recall what 
happened during the great depression of the . 
1930’s. To fight that depression, the Federal 
Government was called on to do what no 
State or local government could do: to re- 
vive the national economy, and to establish 
standards of economic and social well-being 
below which no individual would be per- 
mitted to fall. 
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There were those who foresaw in such 
Government action the end of the American 
way of doing things. Whenever our Gov- 
ernment attempts to enlarge the area of its 
social responsibility, fears of this sort are 
yoiced. But what in fact happened? Meas- 
ures like unemployment compensation and 
other features of the social security system 
then enacted represented a use of Federal 
power not to deny the individual his free- 
dom but to strengthen his freedom by estab- 
lishing his economic security. The States 
and local communities lost none of their 
powers. 

In effect, all our traditional freedoms were 
reinforced because practical solutions to the 
urgent problems of the day were worked out 
within the four corners of the Constitution. 

As for the second of these fears—that 
tolerable welfare measures will surely lead to 
others that are not tolerable—truly, what is 
one to make of it? What a shocking denial 
of rational judgment. What an abandon- 
ment of faith in free government. 

This is our Government, not someone 
else’s. Our citizens and their representa- 
tives in Government are capable of distin- 
guishing between welfare legislation that is 
desirable and welfare legislation that goes 
too far. The right to make such distinc- 
tions is a crucial part of our freedom. Let 
us not abandon that right in the blind 
assumption that nothing is better than 
something. 

Turn next to the fear that welfare legisla- 
tion lacks a basis in the Constitution and is 
no part of our tradition. 

The truth is entirely the other way. 
Such legislation is of the essence of the 
American tradition. Before the establish- 
ment of this Republic societies of men had 
been formed to promote the welfare of a 
group—an aristocracy, a military brother- 
hood, an economic class. But here was a 


people pledged from the start to promote the 


welfare of all of its members simply because 
they belonged to the same community. 


“The pledge was revolutionary—something 


wholly new under the political sun—and the 
world has never been the same for it. 

The concept of promoting the general wel- 
fare appears first in the Mayflower Compact 
in which the ns, en route to America, 
declared their intention to pursue “the com- 
mon good” on new soil. The phrase itself 
first appears in the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. It appears twice in the Constitution: 
in the preamble, and in the first article, by 
which Congress is empowered to impose and 
collect taxes for use, among other things, in 
promoting “the general welfare.” 

What did the phrase mean to the signers 
of the Constitution? That was the subject 


Of a classic debate between Thomas Jeffer- 


son and Alexander Hamilton. As I hope to 
demonstrate, the debate bears on the cur- 
rent argument over President Kennedy’s 
social program. 

Jefferson held that under “the general wel- 
fare clause” Congress could lawfully appro- 
priate money only for p specifically 
enumerated in the Constitution. (It is in- 
teresting to note that later, as President, 
Jefferson proposed the purchase of the 
Louisiana Territory, though the purchase of 
land was not included in the Constitution’s 
list of specifics. President Jefferson warned 
his friends in Co “not to entangle 
themselves in metaphysical subtleties but to 
approve an act that promised such enor- 
mous practical good to the Nation.”’) 

It was Hamilton's view—and Hamilton had 
been a member of the committee on style 
at the 1787 Convention, which put the gen- 
eral welfare clause into the Constitution— 
that the phrase was “as comprehensive as 
any that could have been used” and em- 
‘braced “a vast variety of particulars, which 
are susceptible of neither specification nor 
definition,” including “whatever concerns 
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the general interest of learning, of agricul- 
ture, of manufacturers, and of commerce.” 

, he declared, was subject to only 
one limitation in levying taxes and spending 
money: the purpose must be general and 
not local. 

But how was one to distinguish a general 
and a local purpose? Hamilton answered 
that the question “must be a matter of con- 
scientious discretion, and the arguments for 
or against a measure in this light, must be 

ments concerning expediency, not of 
constitutional right.” 

History, practical experience, and the 
weight of judicial opinion have been on 
Hamilton’s side of the argument. Witness 
an eloquent restatement of his view in the 
opinion of Justice Cardozo rendered in Hel- 
vering v. Davis, a social security case decided 
in 1937: 

“The line must be drawn,” said Justice 
Cardozo, “between particular and general. 
Where this shall be placed cannot be known 


through a formula in advance of the event. 


There is a middle ground or certainly a 
pneumbra in which discretion is large. The 
discretion, however, is not confined to the 
courts. The discretion belongs to Congress, 
unless the choice is clearly wrong, a display 
of arbitrary power, not an exercise of judg- 
ment. This is now familiar law. * * * Nor 
is the concept of the general welfare static. 
Needs that were narrow or parochial a cen- 
tury ago may be interwoven in our day with 
the well-being of the Nation. What is criti- 
cal or urgent changes with the times.” 

Applied to President Kennedy’s program of 
aid to education and health care for the 
aged, the whole of the foregoing raises six 
questions. 

First. Does the proposal for Federal aid to 
education rise from a nationwide need? 

Answer. Yes. It is a simple fact that State 
and local governments, with their fairly rigid 
tax base, cannot, unaided, pay for the quan- 
tity and quality of education urgently re- 
quired by our exploding population. 

Second. Does the measure square with the 
traditional rule that the control of education 
must be a State and local matter? 

Answer. Yes. It preserves that rule intact, 
just as did last year’s Federal’s aid-to-edu- 
cation program, which in all its forms totaled 
$2.7 billion, including millions for school 
construction and teachers’ salaries. Indeed, 
not once in my 6 years as Governor of Con- 
necticut did any mayor or school principal 
complain to me of a single instance of Fed- 
eral interference. And I know of no such 
complaint to any other Governor elsewhere. 

Third. Does the proposal to provide health 
care for the aged rise from a nationwide 
need? 

Answer. Yes. That proposal is addressed 
to the fact that each year one out of five 
aged couples drawing social security benefits 
is hospitalized. Half of these people incur 
medical bills in excess of $700 a year—equiv- 
alent to a third of their income. Many do 
not obtain and cannot afford the care they 
need, nor are their children in any position 
to help them. 

Fourth. Does the measure give the indi- 
vidual the absolute right to choose his own 
physician? 

Answer. Yes. The services of private phy- 
sicians are not even covered by the bill. 
Every person will choose his own doctor and 
hospital, and every doctor will treat his pa- 
tient exactly as he wishes. The only thing 
that is new is that hospital and nursing home 
bills will be paid. 

Fifth. Are these two proposals of a kind 
over which the Congress has a constitutional 
right to exercise its discretionary powers? 

Answer. Yes. Since both problems have 
become a national concern, they fall squarely 
mn § the meaning of “the general welfare” 

use. | 
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-Sixth. The constitutional right being 
granted, is it expedient or inexpedient for 
the Congress to enact the two measures? 

Answer. I believe these proposal merit sup- 
port precisely because they square with an 
American tradition that originates ,in the 
“general welfare” clause of the Constitution 
and are consistent with that tradition as it 
has been carefully tested and cautiously ap- 
plied by generations of Americans. The edu- 


cational proposal reserves to the States and 


local communities full control over the ad- 
ministration and content of public educa- 
tion. The health-care proposal reserves to 
the individual the right to seek his medical 
care wherever he will. The values of the past 
have been observed in meeting the needs of 
the present and future. 

In. conclusion, let me turn from the do- 
mestic scene to point out to critics of wel- 
fare legislation that in this revolutionary era 
people everywhere are striving to improve 
their own general welfare. The Communist 


nations offer themselves as the model to be 


followed in this effort. They work around 
the clock to deny the United States the 
moral right to offer itself as a proper model 
by portraying us as a selfish, self-centered 
people. 

We know that what the Communists say 
about us is as false as what they say about 
themselves. Nevertheless, we give the color 
of truth to their falsehood. For when we 
propose a measure for the general welfare 
that will have real meaning for millions of 
our citizens, we talk around it, we play it 
down. And we take special care to cover up 
that word welfare. Would we have the world 


‘believe that we, of all people, are the enemy 


of the general welfare? 

Let caution prevail in how and where we 
use the “general welfare” clause to meet the 
unprecedented challenges of our national 
life. But instead of being ashamed to speak 
the word welfare, let us recognize it for 
what it truly is—uniquely American. Let 
legislation to promote the general welfare be 
a source of pride to all Americans. We have 


‘promoted the general welfare more effec- 


tively than the Communists. This is our 


strength, a strength we must continue to. 


demonstrate to the world. 


Five Weeks in Russia’s Backyard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our district’s outstanding citizens, W. P. 
F. Brawner, president of W. P. Fuller & 
Co., recently spent 5 weeks behind the 
Iron Curtain in the Balkan countries. 

He reported his experiences and ob- 
servations before the World Affairs 
Council of Northern California and I am 
pleased to insert a copy of that address 
in the Recorp: 

FIvE WEEKS IN RuSSIA’s BACKYARD 
(An address by W. P. Fuller Brawner, presi- 
dent, W. P. Fuller & Co., delivered before 
the World Affairs Council of Northern 

California, St. Francis Hotel, August 3, 

1961) 

In recent years and particularly in recent 
months we have had a steady barrage of 
propaganda telling in one way or another of 
the superhuman accomplishments and the 
tremendous progress in science, industry and 
education going on behind the Iron Curtain. 
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Even though we know that publicity from 
that area is thoroughly censored and con- 
trolled, we begin to feel that where there’s 
so much smoke there must be some fire—but 
with so many activities shrouded in secrecy, 
who could guess how great a fire was behind 
this smoke screen? 
WANTED TO LEARN AT FIRST HAND 


Being curious by nature, I have long been 
anxious to acquire firsthand knowledge by 
seeing and touching the wonders of nature 
and the creations of mankind, and so when 
the iron doors were recently pushed ajar a 
bit, I seized the opportunity. I wanted to 
find out whether we are justified in taking 
a strong, positive position in helping to make 
the world a better place to live in, or whether 
defensive stalling tactics were going to be 
necessary forever. If you are able to make 


_@ trip similar to the one I have just made, 


I urge you to do so and get your own first- 
hand information. If not, you may find my 
report interesting, thought provoking and 
even stimulating. 
How many times have you heard a re- 
turned tourist talk as an expert on foreign 
affairs even though his visit to a country 
may have included only one big city for 2 
or 3 days? I confess to being a member of 
this club more times than I care to men- 
tion. However, in defense of this group I 
must say there is at least some justification 
under certain circumstances—for example: 
Having seen the Taj Mahal but once is 


- enough to extol its architectural and artistic 


beauty—one visit to the Amazon will con- 
vince anyone of its tremendous power and 
size—a day in La Paz, Bolivia, is sufficient 
to describe how the highest city in the world 
looks and how it feels to live at such an 
altitude—the interesting customs and cos- 
tumes in the Orient are obvious imme- 
diately—and so it goes for many of the more 
unusual sights and ways of the world. How- 
ever, I must say at the outset of this report 
that I have never returned from a trip feel- 
ing less like an expert than after my 5 weeks 
behind the Iron Curtain—therefore, please 


bear in mind that I am merely putting to- 


gether in this report some random com- 
ments and observations about things I per- 
sonally saw and heard and my own reaction 


to them. If these comments have you some- 


what confused, you will find yourself in my 
present condition. | 
STARTED IN MUNICH 


_ The trip itself started in Munich—a most 
active city in a most prosperous and dy- 
namic country—and went 6,000 kilometers 
(about 4,000 miles) by auto through Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary 
and ended 5 weeks later in the lovely, gay, 
cultural city of Vienna. It included a night 
or more in 20 different cities, a stopover for 
a couple of hours in another 15 cities, and 
much time spent in rural areas which rarely 
are visited by the average tourist. We had 


* no special credentials and did our best to 


travel unofficially and  inconspicuously 
(though the latter proved to be impossible). 
The first reason for gaining so little precise 
information on.current problems and activi- 
ties in these areas is the language problem. 
Having traveled in more than 50 different 
countries, I’m sure I have never been con- 
fronted with quite such a difficulty—in most 
countries around the world it is possible to 
find people who speak English, French, Ger- 
man, or Spanish—but not in the Balkans. 
Even when we picked up a few words of 
their native tongue, we ran into trouble. 
For example, we learned to ask for cheta 
slivovic—four brandies—and once received 
four dishes of ice cream. When searching 
for the post office no one could understand 
us yet it was called posta. Again, in asking 
for simple directions when driving we would 
often be sent in the opposite direction. 
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EXTREME SECRECY 
Secondly, the extreme secrecy precautions, 


the suspicious attitude of everyone, and the 


obvious instructions to talk only about the 
good points of their country and of their 
systems drilled into all tourist agency per- 
sonnel, all government employees and many 


other individuals made it impossible to get . 


correct factual information. Despite these 
precautions and restrictions, we were amazed 
to find ourselves completely free to do what 
we wanted and go where we pleased prac- 
tically all of the time. We were also sur- 
prised and delighted to find so many friendly 
people willing and indeed anxious to go out 
of their way to assist us when we needed 
help. At times this kind of aid was in- 
valuable. Imagine asking someone how to 
get to some hotel and have him say, “Follow 
me and I’ll show you the way.” Or our 
experience outside of Sarajevo (where Arch 
Duke Ferdinand was killed, causing the start 
of World War I) where on a rainy night our 
car broke down and, after we waited a bit for 
help, an ambulance going in the opposite 
direction turned around, picked us up with 
all our baggage, sent the wife of the ambu- 
lance driver and friend home on foot, drove 
us 25 miles to our hotel and refused to take 
a small tip—all of this without speaking a 
word of any language except Serbian which 
meant nothing to us. We finally persuaded 
the driver to let us make a small donation 
to his hospital. Can you beat that for a 
show of warmth and friendship to a foreigner 
in need? 

| TITO RESPECTED 

Our first country was Yugoslavia, and what 
a hodge-podge that country is. Here six 
former individual countries: Slovania, 
Croatia, Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia-Herze- 
govina and Macedonia have been put to- 
gether under one government. The peoples 
of these countries are very different one 
from the other and to make the problem 
more difficult, there has been strong re- 
ligious group feeling particularly amongst 
Catholics, Moslems and Orthodox, I must 
say my hat is off to Tito for the strong 
leadership he has given. He is undoubtedly 
respected and revered by larged numbers 
of people of all these countries and religious 
creeds. I should think it would be extremely 
dificult to find a successor, and without 
strong leadership it would not take much to 
rekindle the bitterness and enmity that 
formerly existed between these biased groups 
which already started one world war. 

No sooner had we crossed the border into 
Yugoslavia than people began waving to us 
as we passed by them and this continued 
nearly all through the country. This was 
not particularly a gesture of friendship to 
America for, as a rule, they could not be 
sure who we were as we were riding in a big 
black Cadillac with a German license. It 
did, however, indicate their friendliness to 
foreigners and, as I have already illustrated, 
this was shown in many other ways. 


CHAUFFEUR AN EX-POW 


Our chauffeur was a German and he was 
probably the most interesting personality 
with whom we came in contact during the 
entire trip. He loathed Hitler under whose 
dictatorship he was brought up. Three of 
his four brothers were killed in the war, the 
fourth was blinded and he himself was 
drafted at the age of 14 and sent to the 
front. Mercifully for him he was captured 
almost immediately by the Americans and 
says that the 2 years he spent in this coun- 
try as a prisoner of war were the happiest of 


his life. 

/Our second (and this also 
stayed with us all through the trip) was the 
scenic beauty of the Yugoslavian country- 


side. The rugged mountains and beautiful 
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the almost untouched, primitive back coun- 
try of Yougoslavia, are positively magnifi- 
cent, although I must say we soon found 
that it took a hardy traveler to find some 
of these scenic wonders for many of the 
roads were the worst we have ever traveled 
over. 

A third impression was of the tremendous 
damage done to most of the big cities, par- 
ticularly coastal cities, during World War 
II and the slowness of repairing the dam-_ 
age. In fact, in some cases, it appears that 
buildings will be abandoned and left to final 
destruction by the elements rather than to 
spend the time and effort n to re- 
pair or replace them. Unfortunately, this 
has been a characteristic of these people for 
centuries, as we could easily see by looking 
at ruins still standing from the days of 
Roman and Turkish occupation centuries 

. This laissez faire attitude is hard to 
understand for members of a family who 


helped to rebuild San Francisco after the 


A fourth and most important impression 
was of the lack of education which will take 
many years to overcome. This probably ex- 
plains their lack of manners and complete 
indifference to maintenance of many new 
buildings recently completed. Indeed, their 
regular living comditions are about as filthy 
and backward as anything now existing in 
this world. 

FAR TO GO 

There is a slight ray of hope in that they 
are doing a lot of building and 
and trying to make some educational and 
cultural improvements, and they do have a 
little freedom of action left—but have 
so far to go it seems almost hopeless to the 
outsider. 

Crossing the border into Bulgaria is posi- 
tively startling, and incidentally, we were 
perfectly amazed to see how few people 
ever cross one of these borders from one 
Balkan country to another. The immedi- 
ate improvement in education and mental 
alertness is noticeable. The roads change 
from terrible to very good, with handsome 
trees well taken care of lining each side. 
In a sense the change is frightening—one 
must wonder how successful the Commu- 
nist system may become. The hotels were 
better but not up to our standard—the 
tourist agency was far more efficient, there 
was more and better food available—big- | 
ger farms and better looking factories— 
and the people were better satisfied; in 
fact, pleased with their Communist system 
and the progress it has made. Bulgaria, you > 
may know, has had this system in opera- 
tion for many years so that the younger 


generation knows no other system and has 
.heard only about its good points. Large, 


colorful placards are all over, each one pro- 
claiming the gains made in industry, agri- 
culture, finance, etc. 
OWNED BY THE PEOPLE 

Now actually, while Bulgaria is ahead of 
Yugoslavia, they have a long way to go be- 
fore reaching living standards familiar to 
all of us. Their stores have only the poor- 
est kind of merchandise—so poor, in fact, 
that our wives could not find one gift to 
bring home to relatives and friends. Their 
best hotels compare with our poorer ones 
and their poorer hotels could not be found 
in most of our towns. They have accom- 
plished equality by cutting off the top level 
of society—the elite. All business except 
a few little farms and very small stores is 
government owned and operated (as they 
say, “Owned by the people in this People’s 
Republic.”). Some incentives are given to 
the better workers by allowing them to pay 
lower rent or giving them special vacations 
in beautiful resort areas such as Varna on 
the Black Sea. The medium size farms and 


waterfalls, streams and lakes, particularly in businesses were simply taken away from the 
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original Owners and given to the people. In 
some respects good results have developed, 
for the large farming areas are better run 


and undoubtedly produce more, despite the 


fact that very little mechanical equipment 
is used (they claim this avoids unemploy- 
ment but it looks to me as if they didn’t 


know how to make this kind of equip- 


ment and couldn’t afford to buy it). Their 
money is completely artificially controlled 
and practically worthless outside of Bul- 

I was allowed to change dollars into 


garia. 
levas but on leaving I could not change 


levas into dollars. Life is completely regi- 
mented and limitations, restrictions and 
government redtape are to be found every- 
: KNOW NO OTHER SYSTEM 

The people have lived under these rules so 
long that they know no other system and are 
perfectly content to fill out forms and wait 
in line for hours at a time to obtain some 
small favor or perhaps one of life’s neces- 
sities. They are perfectly happy to get along 
without such luxuries as autos (there were 


mone manufactured and very few in use) 


because no one else had one, and so they 
had no idea what they were missing (as a 
matter of fact, the gasoline was so poor there 
were times-when we would have been better 
off without a car). They can’t even learn 
about any other system because there is no 
freedom of the press—they never see Western 


- publications of any sort and are fed only 


Communist news with the special Com- 
munist twist telling how much better off 


they are than the rest of the world. Now 


that these countries are relaxing their pro- 
hibition against tourists, this lack of news 
may change slowly, but it will take a long 
while to offset the brainwashing they have 
been getting for many years. Even we, who 
tried to learn what was going on in the rest 
of the world, went 5 weeks without a bit of 
information we could rely on. 
Next we came to Rumania—a country just 
learning the Communist system and not 
being too sure whether it’s good or bad. 
This condition is really a bit pathetic as 
shown by their great fear of doing something 
wrong and their fear of being caught in the 
act. They are suspicious of everyone and 
everything. What a way to live. 

Here are a few specific examples to il- 
lustrate: 

We were delayed on entering at the border 
because our driver did not have Giurgiu (the 
border town) listed on his itinerary and the 


' Officials were afraid to let us pass without 
_ checking with higher officials in Bucharest. 


On leaving Rumania, a careful and thor- 
ough search of our baggage and car, includ- 
ing the engine, was made—this was the only 
baggage inspection made on thé whole trip. 


POLICE CHECK ALONG WAY 


Going from town to town our time of leav- 
ing and arriving was always checked and in 
several instances we were stopped en route 
by police to check our license number and 
report our progress. Once we were met in 
the outskirts and escorted into the city. 

Some mail never reached us and one letter 
I received had been opened. 

We found a hidden mike in one of our 
rooms. Actually, it was the chauffeur’s room. 
He,found the mike concealed behind a pic- 


- ture on the wall and immediately sat in front 


of it for half an hour and sang nursery 
rhymes in German. I suppose our suspicious 
Rumanians are still trying to find some hid- 
den meaning in them. 

Our guide would not take a chance on 
obtaining tickets for us to a musical review 
that took a few cracks at the United States, 
but we went on our own anyway and had no 
trouble. 

When we asked to take a look at a new 
apartment house the guide first said “Yes’’; 


‘then learned from higher authority that this 


Was not permitted and so, out of sheer em- 
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barrassment and fright, she disappeared and 
we never had her services again. We never 
did get inside one of these apartment houses. 
They look modern from the outside but from 
what we had seen of crumbling buildings in 
East Berlin, we became convinced that they 
were window dressing and that the authori- 
ties did not want us to get close enough to 
see the many defects. 

Finally, when we asked for permission to 


‘leave the country 1 day early, the tourist 


agency Office in Cluj (the second largest city 
in Rumania) had to phone to higher author- 
ity in Bucharest where the request was 
approved. 
BILLBOARDS CLAIM PROGRESS 


Conditions generally were worse in Ru- 
mania than in Bulgaria, though still some- 
what better than in Yugoslavia, but despite 
all the glowing billboards telling about the 
great increases in output of everything, they 
still have to stand patiently in long lines 
waiting to buy a bit of meat. Again I say, 
“What a way to live.” 

Next came Hungary where the tight 
clamps applied by the Soviet Union have 
been tightened even more after the unsuc- 
cessful revolution of 1956. The country is 
surrounded by two and three strong, barbed- 
wire fences with landmines in between and 
with watchtowers every few hundred feet. 
I think this tells pretty graphically how 
much the Hungarians enjoy living in their 
native country under its new management. 
This is really an “iron curtain” with all exits 
closed tight. How would a free American 
find life under the restricted conditions? 

The once beautiful city of Budapest is in- 
deed a sad place to see. It was terribly dam- 
aged during the war and then hit hard 
again during the short-lived revolution. Re- 
building is slow and even the newest build- 
ings are unattractive. It is hard to believe 
that it can ever come back particularly with 
individual initiative completely stamped out. 

While we were in Budapest a large delega- 
tion of Red Chinese were in conference with 
the President of Hungary and other of- 
ficials ‘at our hotel. Wherever they went 
they were given a lot of special attention 
and high priority service. To us they ap- 
peared to be a mighty cocky and threaten- 


ing gang. Outside of the President’s room 


bodyguards were on duty 24 hours a day. 
I suppose to protect him from embittered 
Hungarians 


MONEY EXCHANGE PROBLEM 


Here, as in Bulgaria and Rumania, the 
state owns everything, having taken fac- 
tories, stores, hotels, etc., away from owners 
with little or no recompense. Here, again, 
were the same problems in exchanging our 
dollars into their worthless Florintz and be- 


ing unable to reverse the process. Inci-_ 


dentally, no one in the country is allowed to 
accept foreign money in payment for goods 
or services, and this rule is so strict that to 
pay even as little as $1 required going to the 
state bank to get Florintz. Here, again, po- 
lice were everywhere to enforce regulations, 
prevent group meetings, and so forth. No 
wonder Hungarians who once knew freedom 
will take any chance to escape. 

Now to briefly review and summarize, here 


are four countries in Russia’s backyard, all 


under the heavy thumb of the Communists 
but under slightly different circumstances. 
Yugoslavia, the richest in natural beauty 


but the poorest in education, industrial de- 


velopment, general standard of living, and 
with a strong leader who has been able to 
straddle the fence pretty well and is still 
getting help from both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. 

Bulgaria, where communism has been op- 
erating so long and effectively that people 
know of no other system and even here where 
the Communist system has reached its purest 
and most perfect form, their standard of. liv- 


ing is far behind that of the free countries of 
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Europe almost adjacent to it. Rumania, 
where fear and suspicion are everywhere ex- 
cept perhaps in the small country towns far 
away from the government controls in 
Bucharest. 

And Hungary 
prisoner since their uprising a few years ago. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY 


In Only one of these countries—Yugo- 
slavia—are there any publications available 
in English. In Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hun- 
gary, there is nothing at all printed in Eng- 


lish. In Yugoslavia, there is an American 


library. . 

Most of the larger cities have considerable 
traffic with good bus service and rapid transit. 
In the rural areas, however, you see few 
private automobiles except those owned by 
people from other countries. 

Perhaps the most disturbing aspect of all 
in this day of jet transportation, radio, tele- 
vision, and efficient telephone service, is that 
there is absolutely no communication be- 
tween these countries at the people’s level. 
They are completely and utterly isolated. 
Never at any time while crossing a border, 
did we see anyone else doing so, and on 
the highways, except for buses and trucks 
and military vehicles, we passed practically 
no other automobiles. 


I should add that the visa procedure to. 


enter these countries in Russia’s backyard 
is- quite complicated and involves a great 
deal of redtape. All trips must be arranged 
by the Government tourist bureau, which 
lays out your itinerary and then you are ex- 
pected to keep to that itinerary and not to 
deviate by so much as a hair. 

Which of these countries appeals to — as 
a spot for your future home? 


RELIEF ON REACHING VIENNA 


This just about concludes my brief report 
which I’m afraid does not begin to clear up 
the many points of confusion in my mind 
and probably in yours as well. Perhaps the 
best summary I can leave with you is to tell 
you, in a word or two, our feeling of happi- 


ness and relief when, after these 5 weeks 


behind the Iron Curtain, we found ourselves 


free again, surrounded by the free, busy, 


happy people of Vienna. | 

Here was a city as badly destroyed as any 
of the others we had seen and under the 
complete domination of the Soviet rulers im- 
mediately after the war, but once given their 
freedom, their recovery was almost miracu- 
lous. A similar condition exists in the com- 
parison between East and West Berlin where 
the destruction was about the same but 
where great progress has been made in West 
Berlin while many parts of East Berlin, are 
even worse than they were at the end of the 
war. Those of you who have seen pictures 
of East Berlin have seen how the famous 
Unter Den Linden (now Stalin Alley) has 
been quickly rebuilt with several blocks of 
large, somewhat uniform buildings, but be- 
hind this fancy front is rubble and trash; 
and furthermore, today, just a few years 


after this great demonstration of building | 


power, even the showy fronts are absolutely 
falling apart. Could it be that these showy 
false fronts are a part of the Soviet’s make- 
up? Is it possible that all this secrecy is 
to prevent the rest of the world from seeing 
what little there is to support their bravado? 
Can this possibly convince the world that 
the Communist system is superior? Surely 
the East-West Berlin situation and the com- 
parison between this gay, prosperous, happy 
Vienna with hardly a sign of damage left 
versus any of those dirty, partially rebuilt, 
pathetic-looking towns we had been visiting 
is strong testimony in favor of the free enter- 
prise system versus the strict regimentation 
of the Communist programs. 

From what I personally saw, there is no 
possible reason to believe the exaggerated 
statements the Soviets are making about 
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great advances being made behind the Iron 


- Curtain. In fact, there is every evidence 


that their industrial and building activi- 
ties—their cultural and educational prog- 
ress—their standard of living, etc., are still 
far behind the free people of the world 


living on our side of the Iron Curtain. 


TAKE STRONG POSITION 


The things I have seen only strengthen my 
feeling that the results of communism as a 
system have fallen far short of the progress 
made wherever we have had freedom of 
thought and action and so I am convinced 
that we should take strong, aggressive posi- 
tions in international affairs now while we 
are ahead in so many important fields. 

We should not allow ourselves to be bluffed 
by the Soviet Union as we have been so badly 
bluffed in the past. 

I believe that they are pretending to deal 
from a position of strength when in reality 
their position is shot through with weakness. 

They have troubles of their own. Their 
industrial output is still substantially be- 
hind ours. What I saw convinces me that, 
in the satellite countries at least, they are 
still far behind us in educating the masses. 

To judge by their shops, they cannot, or 
at least do not, produce consumer goods 
of any appeal or in any great quantity. 

There are modern appearing buildings all 
through the Iron Curtain countries, but they 
are not to be compared with our buildings 
for quality. Many in East Berlin are literally 
falling apart. 

NO OVERCONFIDENCE, PLEASE 


But please do not allow these remarks to 


give you any feeling of overconfidence for 


this trip behind the Iron Curtain made it 


only too clear to me that we are competing 


with a deadly serious, determined, relent- 
less and completely unscrupulous organiza- 


tion that has absolute authority over mil- 


lions of people occupying some of the most 
productive land in the world, and if we relax 
or let down our guard for a moment, they 
will seize the opportunity with all the vigor 
and vengeance at their command, and we 
could find ourselves with too little, too late. 


William Sullivan: A Well-Merited 
Appointment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OFr SETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and include there- 
in a recent article from the celebrated 
Clinton (Mass.) Daily Item, regarding 
the appointment of my friend and neigh- 
bor, Mr. William C. Sullivan, to be an 
Assistant Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in charge of the Domes- 
tic Intelligence Division. 

Since the Item article sets forth in 
considerable detail the brilliant career 
and noteworthy achievements of this 
outstanding young man, I need not elab- 


orate upon the magnificent record 


which he has made at a time when the 
Nation and the world are facing so many 
serious problems, arising from the exist- 


ence of the worldwide Communist con- 
spiracy directed against free institutions. 
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It is very reassuring to know that we 
have in a great, alert law enforcement 
agency, the FBI, highly qualified, dedi- 
cated leaders like Mr. Sullivan working 
diligently to protect the internal secu- 
rity of the Nation. | 

I am proud that a friend of mine and 
a distinguished resident of my congres- 
sional district has made, and is con- 
tinuing to make, such a sterling contri- 
bution to the national welfare. 


The selection of Mr. Sullivan is an- 


other of many instances of the wisdom, 
sound judgment and spirit of dedication 
of the great leader of the FBI, Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover, who by his long-contin- 
ued, most able work for law, order and 
security has won the confidence and 
plaudits of the American people and the 
civilized world. | 

That this great American should ex- 
press his confidence in Mr. Sullivan by 


naming him to such an important post 


in itself indicates the superlatively high 
qualifications Mr. Sullivan possesses— 
his sturdy integrity, his outstanding 
ability and his preeminent qualities of 
mind and heart. 

All of us who have had the privilege 
of knowing Mr. Sullivan and watching 


his steady advancement in the Govern- 


ment service are very proud of the re- 
cent honor that has come to him in the 
form of this distinguished appointment. 

We know how well deserved is the 
recognition he has received for his many 
years of unstinted, unselfish, and meri- 
torious service. 

In expressing my personal pride and 
that of my neighbors and constituents, 
I am immeasurably pleased to extend 
my heratiest congratulations to Bill Sul- 
livan and his devoted family and to wish 
for him and for them many more years 
of success and happiness. 

I have supreme confidence that Mr. 


Sullivan will not only continue his splen- 


did work but that he will steadily ad- 
vance and play an even more important 
and effective role in promoting the cause 


of law enforcement and national secu- 


rity, which is of such vital — 
to the Nation. 
The article follows: | 
BOLTON MAN NAMED ASSISTANT FBI CHIEF 


William C. Sullivan, a native of Bolton, 


has recently been named by FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover as an Assistant Director of 
the FBI in charge of the Domestic Intelli- 
gence Division. 

Formerly he was Chief Inspector. 

The appointment comes in the same year 
Mr. Sullivan celebrates his 20th anniversary 
in the FBI. 

He igs the son of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
William Sullivan who were well known farm- 
ers in Bolton for 50 years. Mr. Sullivan at- 
tended the public grade schools in Bolton 
and was graduated from Hudson High School. 

He next spent a year at the East Maine 
Conference Academy, Bucksport, Maine. 


Subsequent to this, he attended American . 
‘University, Washington, D.C.; Clark Univer- 


sity, Worcester, Mass.; University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst; State Teachers College 
Graduate School, Fitchburg; Boston College 
Graduate School, Newton; and George Wash- 
ington Graduate School, Washington, D.C. 
He holds the degrees of bachelor of arts and 
master of education. 
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Prior to entering the FBI in August 1941, 
Mr. Sullivan had been in the field of educa- 
tion and also had served with the Internal 
Revenue Service. In the employ of the FBI, 
Mr. Sullivan has served in all sections of the 
United States. 

NATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Mr. Sullivan is among the better known 
representatives of the FBI throughout the 
country. He is a national authority on com- 
munism and espionage and has delivered in- 
numerable lectures and speeches to inform 
the American people as to the true nature 
of Communist philosophy, tactics, strategy, 
and goals. 

He has been a guest lecturer at the Army 
War College, National War College, Com- 
mand and General Staff College, Naval Col- 
lege, Industrial War College, West Point, An- 
napolis, the Air Force Academy, the Depart- 
ment of State, the Inter-American Defense 
Board, intelligence conferences, seminars, 
and forums. 

‘He has also lectured at such universities as 
Yale, Virginia, Princeton, Washington, Notre 
Dame, Stanford, Southern Methodist, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Wiscon- 
sin, California, and many other similar edu- 
cational institutions. | 

Mr. Sullivan is presently a member of the 
Washington Committee of the Institute for 
American Strategy and is a research asso- 
ciate of the Hoover Institution on War, Revo- 
lution, and Peace, of Stanford University. 


BOLTON SCHOOL CHAIRMAN 


He will be recalled by residents of this 
community as a former chairman of the 
Bolton School Board, chairman of the Joint 
School Board of Bolton, Harvard, Stow, Car- 
lisle, and Littleton, president of the Recrea- 
tional Club, chairman of the Public Safety 
Committee, and principal of the Emerson 
School, Bolton. 

In 1946 he established in recognition of his 
mother the Joann Sullivan Fund in Bolton 
to provide an award for outstanding scholar- 
ship and character to a member of the grad- 
uating class, Houghton Public School, Bol- 
ton. In his own student days, Mr. Sullivan 
was prominent scholastically and active in 
high school and college athletics, engaging 
in football, basketball, baseball, and wres- 
tling. He was twice selected for membership 
on the All-Star Midland Baseball Team. | 

During the past year he spoke in Clinton 
before the Knights of Columbus, on the 
subject of communism. 


du Rice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, people 
throughout the Nation are becoming in- 
creasingly alarmed over the mad spend- 
ing proposals consistently presented by - 
the New Frontier. In their fear that 
fiscal irresponsibility threatens the very 
structure of our free way’of life, the 
voters are turning to the Republican 
Party to lead them to sane, responsible 
government based on the solid founda- 
tion of the Constitution which protects. 
all of us against a too-powerful, central-| 


ized bureaucracy. The following article 


from the Wall Street Journal depicts 
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